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i sense. 


| forts to catch up. 
' ble, however, is not 


| edge of the busi- 


| cessful 
| tion, but a lack of 
ithe co-operative 
| spirit. 
} too much burdened 
| with the idea that 
| it is each man’s du- 
| ty to take care of 
| himself and let his 
| neighbors do like- 
| wise. 
| realized how close- 

' ly our interests are 
|| bound upwith those 

| of our 


First of All, We Need the Co-operative Spirit. 


HERE can be no escaping the conclusion fhat, as a class, we farm- 
ers have not a practical working knowledge of the principles and 
methods essential to business-like and successful co-operative ef- 

fort. We have not yet learned how to co-operate, and we must ex- 
pect to make many 


he should in the country’s affairs, simply because he is too selfish, or | 
independent, or careless to join forces with his neighbors to better | 
conditions and encourage progress along all these lines. 

We need practical instruction in the details of business co-opera- || 
tion; we need) 





mistakes and some 
failures whileweare 
learning. We have 
let almost all other 
classes get ahead of 
us in this respect, 
and consequently 
we shall be at a dis- 
advantage for a 
long time unless we 
make strenuous ef- 


Our greatest trou- 
a lack of knowl- 
ness principles 


which underlie suc- 
co-opera- 


We are still 


We have not 


neighbors 





THIS IS THE WAY TO CUT THE WOOD AND NOW IS THE TIME TO DO IT. 
There are great possibilities for co-operation in the purchase of farm machinery, especially farm power. 


trained men _ to |: 
teach and organize | 
and guide us while || 
we. change our bus- || 
iness methods from || 
an individualistic | 
to a co-operative |; 
basis; but above all |) 
we need more of i 
the spirit of co-op- || 
eration—more in- 
terest in our neigh- | 
bor’s welfare and a ) 
deeper realization | 
of the truth that in 
many ways his wel- | 
fare and our own! 
are so closely joined '| 
that they cannot be || 
separated. it 
Once the spirit of | 
co-operation takes || 
possession of us, | 
the ways in which || 
we shall work with | 
each other to mu- || 
tual advantage will || 
be almost number- | 
less, but until we} 
have _ developed |; 
this spirit of mutual i} 
helpfulness our || 
progress will be }; 








and fellow farmers. 
Of course, each one of us must take care of himself in one 
Co-operation means merely working together, and the man 


| who will not work by himself, or who does not put enough intelli- 
| gence into his work to make it pay, is not likely to be of much value 


as aco-operator. We have often said that the kind of work the 


|| farmer does is the greatest factor in determining his success or failure. 





| No organization, no scheme of marketing, no plan for co-operative 
| effort can take the place of good farming. 
| only a third of a bale of cotton to the acre will never see the evolu- 
| tion of a marketing system which will make his crop a profit-paying 
| One; while the man who makes two-thirds of a bale is almost sure of a 
| profit, even under present conditions. 


The man who makes 


For all that, however, the farmer makes a great mistake by trying 
to go it alone too often and in too many ways. He fails to get what 


|| he should for his crops; he pays more than he should for much that he 
buys; he lives in a less pleasant and wholesome neighborhood than he 
| should; he does harder work than he should; he counts for less than 
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slow. 
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The New Hupmobile with Pressed Steel Pullman Body 
No, in the last analysis a pressed steel body wasn’t actu- A long-stroke engine isn’t necessary, either. 


ally necessary. . ; But everybody knows it’s a better engine. 
Nor are steel cars necessary on railroad trains. 


But you’d rather ride in a steel train or a steel motor car, We don’t have to use as much gmt as we do, either. 
wouldn’t you ? But it makes a better Hupmobile; and so we uke it. 
That’s why we had these bodies designed and construct- We don’t have to use more high priced steel than any car 
ed by the builders of Pullman cars. of our class in the world. . F 
Because they are the best automobile bodies built. But it makes a better Hupmobile; and we use it. _ 
The Hupmobile was first in this. You’ve heard us say we believe the Hupmobile is the 
Just as it was first in the distinctive Hupmobile design best car of its class in the world. 
now so widely adopted. Well, we’ve just told you a few of the reasons why we 
A pressed steel frame as costly as ours wasn’t necessary, say it. 
either. . We believe it’s the best farmer’s car in the world, too. 
But you wouldn’t trade the added safety for a few dollars We believe it will keep going more days in the year. 
less in cost, would you? We believe it will cost him less to keep it going. 
You wouldn’t give up the longer life of the car and the . And if you write for details; and get a good, whole-hearted 
power to withstand shocks and strains. demonstration, you’ll think so, too. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1328 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


" 439” ‘Touring Car or Lob. Detroit 


Four-cylinder, long-stroke motor, 3%x5% inches; unit Equipment—Rain vision ventilating windshield ;mohair 
power plant, Selective type transmission, sliding gears, top with envelope; Hupmobile Jiffy curtains; speedo- 
Centef control. Full floating rear axle. 106-inch wheel meter; cocoa mat in tonneau; Prest-O-Lite; oil lamps; 
base. Tires, 32x31%, Q. D. Rear shock absorber. Mag- tools. , Trimmings, black and nickel. 

neto rain shield. 


“32” Touring Car or Two-passenger Roadster with Westinghouse two-unit electric generator and 
electric lights; over-size tires, 33-4 inches; demountable rims, extra rim and tire 
carrier at rear—$1,200 f.o.b. Detroit. 


THEY SAY About Mr. NEXT WEEK "Ss FEA TURES. 


WHA i o Bo k, 
ey we A notable article on rural credits, by Prof. John Lee Coul- 


66 [te ter; plans and specifications for hog houses, by Prof. Daniels 

F ield-P ath Scoates; ‘‘ The Old Farm and the New,” a big little article by 
’ 9 | Mr. French; ‘‘ How to Gather Peanuts,’’ by Wm. Hart Harri- 
and Highway. son; a big batch of timely recipes and all the usual department 


| features. 
| 
{ 
Samuel Minturn Peck: ‘I am delighted “ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.” 
with it. You write beautiful prose, pic- | 
turesquel beautiful. I saw pictures as I 2 5 ; . 
pe ep sail OMETIME. ago, we had a hard time in getting a certain seedsman to ad- 
Mrs, Lindsay Patterson: ‘Your descriptions vertise in The Progressive Farmer. 
are wonderfully good and your choice of 
words most felicitous and unusual.” 


starter; 























He had tried other farm Papers and 


found them unprofitable. After much “ hemming and hawing” we got him 

to try a small advertisement and he got fine results. We have just discovered, 
W. F. Marshall: “ ‘Sketches,’ the author however, that a certain neighborhood clubbed together and bought at one 

simply designates them; traceries in gold | A - ? 

they really are—stories, sketches, memories time from this seedsman over five tons of crimson clover seed to be planted 

—things gathered along the fleld-paths and thie fall 

highways of life and set forth here for the 1s fall, 


yi and he ee ee The man who told us about this big order of seed, and who made the 
ers. Here one ¢ zentle e 4 . : F 7 
touching pathos, tender sentiment, the purchase for his neighbors, says he saw the advertisement in The Progressive 
breath of the woods and wind and field and ° jeer ih A) 1 eae 

eky.”" Farmer, but is not sure whether or not he so stated when writing the seeds- 


Nashville Tennesseean: ‘Charming pic- man. 
oe Ft eae Sat elds, ene 5 Now, let’s see how this works out: Had the seedsman done anything 
of the ten sketches isa > er all are set in | wrong, or had the seed been bad seed, the buyer and all his neighbors would 
a@ handsome frame, an the appreciative : : 
ones will find constant pleasure in reading | have had no recourse other than against the seedsman, as The Progressive 
them over and over. Farmer would have been entirely free of any real blame for the matter. If, on 

South Atlantic Quarterly: “A volume of the other hand, the buyer had said “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
essays that will make a strong appeal to ° ” 
those who take @ delight in the simple | gressive Farmer,” we would have been legally and morally bound to make 
things of life. * * * The book is a fit com- mae H ‘ ; H H 
ETI: Pon ERO mapaltatine GOCME Ratan eae. good all claims against us unless the seedsman did the right thing. 


says one finds tender sentiment, a flavor of Then, too, the seedsman doesn’t know how he came to get that big order 
quiet humor, and a wholesome outdoor at- 


mosphere.” for crimson clover and will possibly go ahead and spend his good hard-earned 
YOU WILL LIKE TO READ IT. cash in some other paper which will not pay him nearly as well as ours will, 
iin a6 tuck: Himaies ed Ok Oke and thus lose money for himself and The Progressive Farmer. f 
gressive Farmer One Year, $1.35. Please, good friends, be sure to mention our paper in writing our adver- 
tisers. It helps all concerned, immensely, and also protects you from fraud, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





and 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADV 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSE 
y ‘FICE, ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM 
ALA., DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year ....$1.00 Two years. ...$1.60 
Six months... .60 Three years.. 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 
_To new subscribers only, The Progreg- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free, 
Tell your friends who need it but do nét 
read it. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR BECEIPT 

The date to which your subscription is 
paid is given on the little red or yellow 
slip with your name printed on it. Thus, 
“John Doe, 31 Dee. 13," means that Mr. 
Doe is paid up to December 31, 1918, or 
to the last day of month shown on his 
label. After you send in your renewal, it 
requires about ten days to havé this date 
changed and properly corrected on your 
label, Please advise us promptly if the 
label does not properly show your sub- 
scription expirati@n. 
Sample Copy Sent Free to Any Farmer 

on Request. 





ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted. Rates on application. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. ~< 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
frgudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertisers “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 

















The World Does Move. 


For centuries it was a question as te 
which moved—the earth or the sun. 


Most of us, however, are agreed that, ia 
the matter of human progress, the world is 
moving, 


What a change machinery has made in 
the harvest field in a generation. We might 
almost say that we farm m® more as our 
fathers farmed than they farmed as the 
Egyptians of old. 


Those who have recognized the import- 
ance of keeping up with the times have 
profited by their enterprise. Let us suggest 
that important new machines and imple- 
ments are coming out every year. You will 
find them announced in the advertising col- 
umns of .The Progressive Farmer, 











The Duty of the Husband. 


It’s the duty of the husband to see that 
his wife is supplied with modern equipment 


with which to lighten her labor, 


Outside of the house, labor-saving ma- 
chinery has worked a revolution in farming. 
Fewer men walk the fields every year, and 
most of the back-breaking jobs of ten years 
ago are now being done by machines. 


As we make the work easier in the field, 
let us not forget the woman in the house. 
Keep an eye on the advertisements in The 
Progressive Farmer. Quite frequently some- 
thing is advertised that the wife should 


| have, 


a 


el 
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By TAIT BUTLER. 








HOW SHALL HE GET FERTILITY? 


Feeding Cattle, Sowing Crimson Clo- 
ver and Buying Manure All Con- 
sidered. 


MAN who has in the past regular- 

ly fed beef cattle successfully on 
meal and hulls, until his land pro- 
duces a bale of cotton per acre, wants 
to know which is the safer of three 
propositions: 

1. Buy native cattle at five cents a 
pound, cottonseed meal at $28 a ton, 
and cottonseed hulls at $7.50 a ton, 
feed for 90 days and probably sell 
for six or six and a half cents a 
pound, or— 

2. Sow crimson clover and plow 
the crimson elover under next spring, 
or— 

3. Buy stable manure at a cost off 
about $2 per ton put on the land? 

Of course, no one can give a posi- 
tive answer to these questions, for 
weather and market conditions and 
the skill of the feeder are more or 
less unknown factors. 

It is pretty safe to state that a 
difference of one cent to one and a 
half cents per pound in the buying 
and selling price of cattle fed on 
hulls and meal at the prices stated 
does not give a very hopeful prospect 
of cheap manure. If our inquirer had 
silage, so as to reduce the purchase 
of dry roughage to a minimum, we 
would be inclined to the belief that 
even with no greater margin than 
one and a half cents between buying 
and selling prices, manure would be 
obtained for less than $2 a ton, and 
probably for nothing, or as a profit 
on the feeding; but with the condi- 
tions as stated, there is not much 
choice between feeding cattle and 
buying manure at $2 per ton, if the 
manure bought and that. made were 
of equal value. As a matter of fact, 
however, the manure made from feed- 
ing hulls and meal is apt to be much 
better than that bought, and since 
our reader has been a_ successful 
feeder in the past, even tho condi- 
tions are less favorable this year, we 
feel inclined to advise that he con- 
tinue his feeding. 

But why not use both methods of 
getting manure, if the land needs it? 
Stable manure is certainly worth $2 
per ton. 

The other or second question is 
still more interesting. If a growth 
of crimson clover is obtained that 
would make one ton of hay per acre. 
it will contain as much nitrogen as 
there is in four tons of average sta- 
ble manure, there being approxi- 
mately 40 pounds of nitrogen in a 
ton of crimson clover hay and ten 
pounds of nitrogen in a ton of stable 
Manure. There may be as much ni- 
trogen in the stubble and roots of 
the crimson clover plants that came 
from the air as there is nitrogen in 
the hay that came from the soil, so 
it is fair to credit the crimson clover 
with all the nitrogen in the ton of 
hay. 

But the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash in the clover hay came from the 
soil, while that in the manure is a 
gain. The amount of phosphoric 
acid in a ton of crimson clover hay 
is about nine pounds, and of potash 
about 30 pounds, but, as stated, these 
came from the soil. The phosphoric 
acid in four tons of stable manure is 
about 20 pounds, and of potash about 
40 pounds. 

If we value the phosphoric acid 
and potash in the stable manure at 
five cents a pound, then four tons of 
manure is worth $3 more than one 


ton of crimson clover hay to the soil 
on which the hay grows. At the 
price stated, four tons of stable ma- 
nure costs $8, and if it is worth $3 
more than a ton of crimson clover 
hay, then we must be able to grow 
the ton of crimson clover hay for $5 
to make the propositions equal. 

With the cost of crimson clover 
seed at about $1 per acre, the ton 
of crimson clover hay should be 
grown for less than $5, and if this 
clover be grazed during the last half 
of March and in April, there is no 
doubt but the clover proposition is 
an attractive one. But there are 
other problems which enter into these 
matters. There may be a heavy loss 
on the cattle, such as to make the 
manure cost more than $2 per ton, 
or there may be a failure to obtain 
a stand and good growth of clover, 
or there may be a difference in the 
value of one ton of crimson clover 
hay and four tons cf stable manure 
that is not measured by the plant 
foods they contain. 

As stated, at the outset, the ques- 
tions cannot be definitely answered, 
but the stable manure proposition 
is a safe and probably profitable 
one; while the cattle feeding and the 
crimson clover, altho offering greater 
possibilities for profit, also involve 
greater chances for failure or loss. 
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It Will Pay to Pick the Peas. 


READER wishes to know whether 

it will pay better to gather peas 
at a cost of 75 cents to $1 a bushel 
and plow the vines under or plow 
under both peas and vines, peas sell- 
ing for about $2 a bushel in the 
spring. 

Estimating the cost of picking and 
marketing the peas at $1 a bushel, 
the question simply resolves itself 
into whether one bushel or 60 pounds 
of peas is worth $1 as a fertilizer, 
According to Van Slyke, ‘‘Fertilizers 
and Crops,” there is 1.86 pounds of 
nitrogen, .6 pound of phosphoric 
acid and .72 pound of potash in a 
bushel of peas, and these amounts of 
plant foods may be purchased on the 
market at from 40 cents to 45 cents. 

It is plain, therefore, if a profit of 
$1 a bushel can be made by picking 
the peas, this will pay better than to 
plow them under for fertilizer. 

Looking at the proposition from 
another viewpoint, it may be stated 
that 30 pounds of cottonseed meal 
contains a little more nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid and nearly as much 
potash as 60 pounds of cowpeas, and 
since 30 pounds of cottonseed meal 
may be purchased for about 40 cents, 
it will pay better to pick the peas, 
and sell them at a profit of $1 per 
bushel and buy cottonseed meal to 
replace the plant foods removed. 








Winter Pasture for Cattle. 


READER wishes to know: ‘‘What 

is the best grass for a permanent 
winter pasture, and how many head 
of eattle would 100 acres of such 
pasture graze five months, if each 
animal received 1,000 pounds of al- 
falfa hay?” 


We know of no grass that will fur-. 


nish grazing as a permanent pasture 
five months during the winter season 
in Central Mississippi. If our com- 
mon pasture plants like Bermuda 
grass and lespedeza were allowed to 
make a good growth during the sum- 
mer, the dried plants would furnish 
feed for cattle during the winter and 
with six or seven pounds of alfalfa 
hay per day, mature cattle would do 






well; but we do not believe any man 
should depend on pasture for his cat- 
tle during the winter in Central Mis- 
sissippi. Silage will be found much 
more reliable and satisfactory with 
20 to 30 pounds of silage and six to 
seven pounds of alfalfa hay a day; 
dry cattle will do well, and with the 
addition of just a little cottonseed 
meal excellent results may be ob- 
tained. 

For late fall and winter pastures, 
the cereals, and on rich land rape, 
must be our dependence, but these 
are not satisfactory for grazing ma- 
ture cattle in winter where the lands 
are stiff and injured by tramping. 

Farther south, velvet beans in the 
corn fields afford splendid winter 
feed and in that section, the land 
being sandy, is not seriously injured 
by tramping. 





Have You Provided Silage or Soil- 
ing- Crops for Fall Feeding? 


HE time has again arrived, as it 

does every year, when complaints 

of short pasturage and decreased 

milk flow and growth of livestock are 
common. 

The weather conditions responsi- 
ble for these results are difficult to 
overcome; but a short feed supply 
can be avoided. There are at least 
two or three ways of meeting the 
difficulty. Soiling crops, like sorghum, 
cut and fed the animals are probably 
the best; but if this plan is not fol- 
lowed, then the silo should be made 
to furnish the required feed. Anoth- 
er way is to reserve one pasture, that 
has not been closely grazed, to fur- 
nish feed for this annual season ’of 
short pastures. The trouble with 
this plan is that in most cases pas- 
tures are not available. In fact, 
there is usually little enough pastur- 
age when conditions are favorable, 
and when dry weather comes loss is 
inevitable unless feeding is resort- 
ed to. 

We believe the silo should be more 
largely used for this purpose. If one 
has no silo, then soiling crops should 
be cut and fed each day; but if a 
silo is filled for winter feeding why 
not for fall feeding, which is almost 
as great a necessity as winter feed- 
ing. The milk cow or the young an- 
imal that suffers for lack of feed 
during the dry fall months will not 
do as well during the winter and in 
most cases will not be as profitable 
as one that receives the green feed 
necessary to maintain the milk flow 
or keep up a good growth. 





Phosphate Rock for River-Bottom 
Land. 


N ARKANSAS reader says he has 

good river bottom land which 
overflows during the winter, that will 
make 50 bushels of corn or a bale 
of cotton per acre. He says he is 
thinking of using 1,000 pounds of 
ground phosphate rock per acre, and 
wants an opinion as to the desirabil- 
ity of this. He is offered ground 
phosphate rock guaranteed to con- 
tain 28 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
at a cost of $8.51 a ton laid down at 
his station, and rock guaranteed to 
contain 32 per cent of phosphoric 
acid at $9.26 a ton, and he wants to 
know which is cheaper. 

It is not safe to give advice regard- 
ing the use of commercial fertilizers 
on bottom lands in the Mississippi 
Valley, without more information 
than is given in this inquiry. The 
stiff, buckshot soils are generally 
rich in phosphoric acid, but the safest 
guide is the results generally obtain- 
ed in this particular section, from the 
use of fertilizers. If phosphoric acid 
on similar lands in that section gives 
profitable returns, then it will proba- 
bly pay to use 1,000 pounds of 
ground phosphate per acre on this 





Iand. But unless the land is pretty 
well, in fact, very well, supplied with 
humus, we advise the use of acid 
phosphate instead of the ground rock. 

In the 28 per cent ground rock, at 
$8.51 per ton, a pound of phosphoric 
acid costs 1.52 cents; while in 32 
per cent rock, at $9.26 per ton, a 
pound of phosphoric acid costs 1.45 
cents per pound. 





What an Acre of Bermuda Will De. 


OW many head of mature cattle 
will 100 acres of Bermuda grass 
pasture seven months in the year?” 
From 35 to 100 head, according to 
the quality of the land, the rainfall 
and the stand of Bermuda grass. We 
have seen one acre of Bermuda grass 
furnish good grazing for two mature 
cows weighing 850 to 900 pounds 
each, from May 15 to November 1. 
On the other hand, we have seen so- 
called Bermuda pastures, two acres 
of which would not furnish sufficient 
good grass for one such cow. A good 
Bermuda pasture, an average season, 
will furnish fair grazing for one such 
animal per acre from May 15 to No- 
vember 1, or until frost. But this is 
not over six months which is about 
as long a period as Bermuda can be 
depended upon any one season. With 
other grazing plants like bur clever 
and white clover to furnish early 
grazing, and paspalum dilatatum or 
Dallas grass to give assistance late 
in the fall, seven or even eight 
months’ grazing may be obtained. 


Don’t Fool With Underground Silos. 


ANY questions are asked about 

pit or underground silos. The 
first cost of a pit silo is less than any 
other kind, and in a dry climate, it 
may keep the silage satisfactorily, 
but it will always be the most expen- 
sive form of silo in the long run be- 
cause of the expense and trouble in 
getting the silage out. 

In a moist climate, or in the South 
(except the Southwest), we advise 
against the underground silo. In this 
section the difficulty of keeping out 
seep water is a serious objection 
which must be added to the expense 
and trouble of lifting the silage from 
the pit when wanted for feeding. 
These two objectionable features are 
of such a serious and important char- 
acter that anyone who can possibly 
stand the extra expense will find it 
decidedly better to build his silo 
above ground. 








Don’t Put Corn in Silo Until Kernels 
“Glaze.” 


ANY silos have been filled, but 

others are yet to be filled. The 
most serious mistake made is in put- 
ting the crops into the silo too green. 
The old idea that corn and other 
crops should be put in green is hard 
to correct. In spite of all that has 
been said, we have seen corn put in 
the silo this year that should have 
been left a week or two longer in 
the field. Because a few leaves have 
fired is no reason why corn still in 
the milk stage of the grain should be 
put into the silo. Let the grain get 
hard, just so long as the stalk and 
some of the leaves remain green. If 
the corn is sufficiently mature, is cut 
fine, well distributed in the silo and 
tramped and _ packed _ thoroughly, 
around the outside or next the walls 
of the silo, the silage will keep well 
and make much better feed than 
when put in green. 





Cottonseed hulls may prove as 
cheap a feed for cattle as any of the 
hays, if available at from $5 to $7 a 
ton; but they are little, if any, better 
than corn stover, and certainly no 
better than shredded stover, which 
any farmer can have at less cost than 
hulls are sold for. 
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y By VW. F. MASSEY. 





What Farmers Want to Know 











Composting Manure Usually a Waste 
of Labor. 


READER asks: “Can [I compost 

the fowl-house, barn-lot and sta- 
ble manure now with pine straw for 
corn and cotton next spring? I want 
to use it on land where I now have 
crops growing. I can get manure 
cheap now ($3 a ton) and it will 
cost more next spring. Is there any 
chemical that will be profitable to 
bank up now with pine straw and lit- 
ter so as to rot down for next 
spring?” 

The best way to use manure is to 
get it out on the land as fast as made, 
no matter if there are crops on the 
land. I have seen good farmers in 
South Carolina hauling out stable 
manure in August and spreading it 
between the cotton rows, and it made 
them a heavy crop of crimson clover. 
Manure at $3 a ton is not cheap at 
all, and is too high-priced to pay on 
cotton. Truckers use it on their 
high-priced crops at that figure but 
it will not pay to buy manure at $3 a 
ton for corn and cotton. Two dollars 
a ton is a good price for the average 
stable manure, and composting is 
largely a waste of labor. You can 
put up the pine straw in layers a foot 
thick and cover each layer with lime 
and let it stand and in mid-winter 
chop it down and mix it well and it 
will be considerably rotted by spring 
so that it can be spread broadcast on 
the land to plow under. But it will 
cost more than growing crimson clov- 
- er on the land and will not be worth 


half as much as the clover would be. - 


Better adopt a good rotation of crops 
. and always have clover on your land 
in winter to turn for corn or cotton. 
and do not waste labor on a lot of 
compost. 





“Oats After Corn. 


NOTHER Virginia friend says: “I 
have a field of corn soon ready 
for cutting and I want to sow the 
land to oats. Must I leave the corn 
shocks on the land or shock it in an 
adjoining field? Would it pay to do 
this? The land has a fine growth of 
peas on it. What effect’ will these 
have on the soil? Will not the green 
peas sour the land? What fertilizer 
and in what quantity shall I use, and 
how should the land be prepared? 
The corn had 800 pounds an acre of 
8-3-3 fertilizer.” 

Cut and shock the corn in as wide 
shock rows as convenient. It would 
not pay to haul it off as you can seed 
the entire land except right where 
the shocks stand. If the peas are 
heavy, cut them and cure for hay. 
You can make better oats on the 
stubble than by turning all under, as 
that will prevent the settling and 
compacting of the soil needed for 
winter grain. Then after the peas 
are cut disk the land well, going over 
and over to get the surface fine but 
do not re-plow deeply. Get the sur- 
face fine and drill in the oats. 

Four hundred pounds of acid phos- 
phate will be a good application un- 
der your conditions. Sow not less 
than a bushel and a half of seed and 
more will do no harm. If the land 
is strong, the bushel and a half will 
be sufficient. 





Preparing Land for Corn. 


AND had a good crop of clover 
and yetch cut and pastured by 
hogs, has now a heavy growth of rag 
weed. I propose to cut this and plow 
it under and sow crimson clover for 
corn next spring. Would it be best 
to lime the land, and would it be bet- 
ter to mix oats, rye, or vetch with the 
clover?’’ 
With the mass of vegetable mat- 


ter turned down it would be wise 
to apply 1,000 pounds of slaked 
lime an acre before sowing the clov- 
er, and harrow it in. Sow the clover 
alone if you want the crop to turn 
for corn. 





Overdoing It for Sweet Potatoes. 


FARMER writes: ‘‘My sweet po- 
tatoes have an enormous growth 


of vine @ no potatoes. Can any- 
thing done to make the potatoes 


The Garden in September. 


EPTEMBER is a busy month in 

preparing for the winter and 
spring crops. The middle of the 
month is early enough to sow seed 
of the Wakefield or the Copenhagen 
market cabbage. The seed-bed should 
be fertile and strict attention should 
be given not to allow it to suffer from 
lack of water at any time, but keep 
the plants growing well till large 
enough to transplant. The common 
practice in the South is to set the 
plants on the south side of sharp 
ridges as a winter protection. This 
I have found to be a mistake, for the 
plants are apt to get excited into 
growth in warm spells and then get 
hurt by a return of cold. They do 
far better set on the north side, and 





EW BUILDING CATAWBA CREAMERY COMPANY 





Number of Patrons when organized 
Number of Cream Patrons now . . 
Number of Egg Patrons, about . 


= 


Total Sales 
Egg Sales 
Cream Sales. 
Pounds of Butter Made ae 
Number Dozen Eggs Received 








GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS OF CATAWBA CREAMERY. 
(See Mr. Poe’s Article on seed 13.) 


. . . . . . . 


Amount Paid for Butter-Fat (First Year) 
Amount Paid for Butter-Fat (Second Year) 
Amount Paid for Butter-Fat (Third Year) 


Business for the Year, June 1, 1912, to June 1, 1913: 


Average price paid for Butter- Fat for the year 
Average price paid for Eggs for the Year 
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$51,935 
$16,431 
$10,390 
99,917 
78,579 
30c. per pound, 
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now? I broke the land eight inches 
deep, ran out furrows four feet apart 
and filled them with manure and 50 
pounds of potash an acre. Just be- 
fore planting I opened the beds and 
added 400 pounds of 5-8-5 fertilizer, 
threw the furrow back and set the 
plants?” 

The trouble is, that with the ma- 
nure and the high ammonia content 
in the fertilizer you have an excess of 
nitrogen. If after you put in the 
manure and potash you had simply 
spread at same time 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate and left out the mix- 
ed fertilizer, you would have had po- 
tatoes. Perhaps they may yet make 
some. The plowing, too, was much 
deeper than I would plow for sweet 
potatoes, as the roots will grow too 
long. Four inches is plenty deep for 
sweet potatoes and will cause the 
roots to grow chunky and not long 
and crooked. 


———- 


Red Leaf-Blight of Cotton. 


AM sending you a cotton leaf and 

would like to know what disease 
it has. The leaves all turn that way 
and die?” 

The cotton 
The red color 





has no true disease. 
of the leaf is what is 


called ‘fred rust’’ and “red leaf- 
blight.’’ It is not a fungus disease 
but a starvation disease. It is the 


lack of plant food in the soil that 
causes this. Leaves are often at- 
tacked by the red mite or spider that 
makes webs under the leaf and they 
turn red, but the leaf sent is simply 
the starvation red leaf. 


still better set in open: furrows run- 
ning east and west. Set the plants 
so that the stems are covered in the 
soil and they will winter all right. 

* * * 

You can set lettuce plants in the 
same row between the cabbages and 
cut it out before the cabbages need 
all the room. Make the rows three 
feet apart and set the cabbage plants 
20 inches apart, if lettuce is used, 
and if cabbage alone, then set 15 
inches apart, for some will run to 
seed and can be pulled out for 
greens. Sow seed of the Big Boston 
lettuce the middle of September for 
plants to set in frames for winter 
heading or to winter over outside for 
spring neading. About planting and 
use of frames I will treat later. I 
sow lettuce seed thinly broadcast so 
as to get plants that are not crowded. 

* * * 

Also about the middle of the month 
I will plant sets of the Yellow Potato 
onion and the Norfolk Queen in rows 
16 inches apart, and as they grow 
just before cold weather I pull the 
earth to them as a winter protection, 
and pull it away in the early spring. 
The Queen onions will make the ear- 
liest green onions, and then the off- 
sets from the Potato onions can be 
used green, and the main bulbs left 
to ripen. Heavy fertilization over the 
whole soil is needed. I use a fertili- 
zer 7 per cent ammonia,-6 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 5 per cent pot- 
ash at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre 
On both cabbage and onions. 

* * * 


Spinach for fall use was sown in 
August and is now up. Sow again 





THE PROGRESSIVE FAKMER. 


the middle of the month and again 
the last of the month or early Octo- 
ber. This last for wintering over -to 
cut in spring. 

* a Ed 

I sow the Norfolk Curled kale the 
middle of September or earlier. Sow 
in rows 16 inches apart in well fer- 
tilized soil. 

* * & 

Strap-Leaf turnips can still be 
sown. Sow in rows and thin out and 
cultivate and they will do well. In 
fact, I have sown them the first of 
October and made a very good crop. 

* * * 


Leeks transplanted in open fur- 
rows in July have grown strongly 
and the furrows will now be werked 
in level. Leeks come in very handily 
in winter till the green onions are 
ready, as they are very hardy and are 
left where they grew. 


* * * 


In the flower garden the planting 
of the bulbs of tulips, narcissus and 
hyacinths is now in order. The White 
Roman hyacinth should not be plant- 
ed early, as the bulbs will start to 
grow at once and try to get in bloom 
about Christmas and will get hurt 
by cold. I plant the Dutch hyacinths 
early, but keep the Romans out till 
the soil gets cold, and generally plant 
in late November. The same is true 
of the Polyanthus section of the nar- 
cissus. These should be kept out till 
the soil is cold and they will winter 
well. 

* &* + 

Dahlias are in their best bloom in 
September. I grow a lot of them 
from seed every year, and select the 
good ones and let the rest go and in 
this way have got a great collection 
of fine dahlias at small cost. They 
bloom readily the first season from 
seed sown in the open ground in 
spring and the young plants are very 
easily transplanted. 

* * & 


One of the most handsome climb- 
ers I have had this season is the car- 
dinal climber. It is a cross of the cy- 
press vine and the scarlet morning 
glory. Has leaves cut like the fin- 
gers of one’s hand. I planted seed 
by a porch that runs from my house 
to my. office in early June. It climb- 
ed £0 the eaves of the office, crossed 


¥ the porch and is now running 
oO 


n the electric light wires towards 
the house and is covered every morn- 
ing with its scarlet flowers. 

*¥ * * 


On a wire fence along the front of - 
my garden next the street, I planted 
the moonflower, and now it is the 
shiow of the neighborhood for there 
are about 200 flowers open every ev- 
ening as large as saucers, 

* * 


I have also a large bed of chrysan- 
themums grown from seed, Japanese 
seed, and I rather expect that I will 
have a lot of odd-looking flowers. 
Getting these things from seed is a 
cheap way to get a lot of things that 
would cost a great deal more if we 
bought the plants. 


* * * 


The Northern florists got most of 
my large bulbs of the Candidum lily, 
and I have now just finished plant- 
ing the remainder. They have found 
that we can grow just as good bulbs 
as they get from France and they 
will soon be more largely grown in 
this country. 





— 


Digging Sweet Potatoes. 


READER asks: “Is there a ma- 
chine. that will dig sweet pota- 
toes? How about the Hoover?’”’ 
The Hoover will dig Irish potatoes 
all right, but any of the elevator ma- 
chines will bruise sweet potatoes. 
Our large growers use a disk on a 
plow beam to run between the rows 
and cut the vines and the potatoes 
are turned out with a two-horse plow 
and gathered by the hands. and laid 
along the rows to sun and are then 
collected in crates and handled. in 


crates to prevent bruising. 
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EXPERIENCES IN CO-OPERATIVE WORK. 








FORTY YEARS OF CO-OPERATION 


What the Southern Produce Company 
Members Have Accomplished in 
That Time—$5 Prize Letter. 


HE great trouble with co-opera- 

tive work among the tillers of 
the soil is that they do not “stay” 
co-operated long enough. Almost as 
soon as any kind of co-operative or- 
ganization is formed, the selfish in- 
terests of individuals begin to crop 
out and mar the effectiveness and 
smoothness of the work. 

Therefore, 90 per cent of the or- 
ganizations of the tillers of the soil, 
continue for only a brief period. 
The photo herewith shows the direc- 
tors in a farmers’ organization which 
has had, a continuous existence for 
more than 40 years. 

These gentlemen for many years 
have directed ‘the destinies of the 
‘Southern Produce Company. 

This Company was organized as a 
“Grange”? away back in 1870, and 
has evoluted through several forms 
of organization to its present form. 
It has done an immense amount of 
good not only to its own 400 mem- 
bers, but to tillers of the soil in its 
sphere of influence. Without its stock- 
holders putting their hands into their 
pockets for a dollar, excepting to pay 
the original cost of their stock, the 
company has built and equipped an 
experiment station worth today, with 
its equipment, at least $40,000. It 
has also built a splendid six story 
pbuilding in the city of Norfolk, for a 
permanent home for the organiza- 
tion, at a cost of fully $125,000. 

When 400 men organize to co-op- 
erate, and stay co-operated for 40 
years, they accumulate experience 
sufficient to enable them to success- 
fully meet the business world and 
secure their just and legitimate 
rights. 

This has been a continuous organ- 
ization, working as such ever since 
1870. At least a dozen of the origi- 
nal charter members are still alive, 
among them at least two ladies, for 
the ladies have been members all 
along. The stoek of this company is 
limited to less than $15,000 and has 
paid a dividend of late years, never 
less than 20 per cent. Besides there 
has been accumulated enough of a 
surplus to build and equip the ex- 
periment station and the other build- 
ings. Each and every member has 
been greatly benefited every year. 
The saving and the profit to each in- 
dividual member has been many 
times more than his stock. It is sim- 
ply the “‘savings’” through co-opera- 
tive buying and selling. 

These men have been long enough 
in the co-operative work to get thor- 
Oughly inoculated, acclimated, drill- 
ed and disciplined. They can keep 
step, touch elbows, and go right 
along. They cannot be downed by 
internal dissensions, should they 
arise, nor by outside pressure or at- 
tack, which is always liable to hap- 
pen. These men buy together and 
save money; sell together and save; 
consult and save; and in thousands 
of cases have saved their ‘‘bacon’”’ by 
working together. 

A. JEFFERS. 





CO-OPERATION IN CANNING 
FRUITS. 


—__—4 
$2.50 Prize Letter. 

WO women of my acquaintance 

bought a good canning outfit, 
each paying half the cost. Each one 
of them had five children. 

Woman No. 1 took her children to 
the home of Woman No. 2. The 12 
made short work of gathering the 
fruit, the smaller children hauling it 
to the canner in a toy express wagon. 
Then. began the canning process. 

Two peeled the peaches and passed 
them on to the next worker who cut 
them off the seed and handed them 


to the packer. She gave them to a 
girl who put in water. The next op- 


-erator was ready with a cloth to wipe 


the cans and the seventh dropped on 
the lids and placed them ready for 
the one who did the soldering. The 
two women put them into the can- 
ner, attended to the exhausting and 
the final processes. Two small ehil- 
dren were kept busy, bringing the 
wood and water and keeping up 
the fire. Thus 12 people can work 
to great advantage and can do at 
least three or four times as much 
work as six can do in the same 
length of time. 

Of course, Woman No. 2 took her 
force to the other woman’s home and 
canned the fruit there. 

Time was saved because each 


We also find it a good plan to work 
together in harvesting or at any 
other time, when there are several 
hands needed. We use these tools 
only a few days in the year and it 
would not pay either of us to invest 
his money in these things just for 
the time he would need it on his own 
farm. I could not afford to invest 
$125 in a binder to cut my little 
crop of 15 or 20 acres of grain; but 
I can afford to invest in a one-fourth 
interest under the present conditions. 

I don’t think it would suit us to 
own a disk harrow or riding cultiva- 
tor jointly, because we could not 
make a suitable arrangement about 
the use of them. We each need one 
of our own. : 

I am anxious to see the time come 























DIRECTORS SOUTHERN PRODUCE COMPANY. 





worker had a certain thing to do and 
could work much faster than if it 
had been necessary to be constantly 
changing from one kind of work to 
another. By this co-operative plan, 
scarcely a@ minute was lost. A great 
deal of fruit was saved that would 
have lost. Great quantities had been 
going to waste each summer. 

These two women “put up” hun- 
dreds of cans; enough for their own 
use and a good surplus for market. 

MRS. GEORGE LEWIS STRUM 

Nashville, N. C. 





CO-OPERATION IN BUYING 
FARM MACHINERY. 


$2.50 Prize Letter. 


HAVE had a great deal of exper- 

ience in joining in with neighbors 
to buy farming implements. 

I remember when we co-operated 
a great deal more than we do now in 
corn husking, chopping, barn raising, 
log rolling and so on, where every- 
thing was done by combined physical 
powers. But I consider much of that 
kind of co-operation a loss rather 
than a gain because it fostered the 
idea of man-power rather than ma- 
chine-power. 

Whether it pays to buy tools to- 
gether all depends on the cost, the 
distance you live from your neigh- 
bor, the use you are going to make 
of the tool, and the intelligence of 
the neighbor with whom you are Cco- 
operating. 

Generally I have found it very sat- 
isfactory to join in with intelligent 
neighbors to buy a grain drill, mow- 
er, binder, cotton planter, corn plan- 
ter, or hand mill. I now own jointly 
these implements just mentioned 


with my sons-in-law, who live close 
by and have telephone connection 
with us. 
to own and use these 
jointly. 


We find it very satisfactory 
implements 





when our neighborhood can join in 
buying pure-bred stock and many 
other things. I am very hopeful that 
the time is near at hand. I think the 
telephone one of the greatest aids in 
this work. We have that already. 
Cherryville, N.C. J. L. SPROTT. 





Here’s a Good Idea for Many. 


WO years ago when we decided to 

go into the dairy business our 
first important step was to purchase 
a pure-bred Holstein-Friesian sire. 
One of our neighbors became greatly 
interested in this business at the 
same time as he already had some 
12 or 14 dual-purpose cows. Hence 
we agreed for him to own an interest 
in this animal. , 

So he paid a third of the purchase 
price and we paid the two-thirds. It 
was also understood that he was to 
have the use of this animal for his 
cows alone. Now we care for this 
sire just the same as if we owned him 
yet in case he is sold our neighbor re- 
ceives one-third of the selling price. 
As pure-bred sires are quite scarce 
in this neighborhood many farmers 
have had their cows bred to this bull 
and they are certainly pleased with 
his offspring. Through service fees 
we have received about one-third of 
the purchase price. One farmer has 
a pretty little heifer barely a year 
old from this sire for which he has 
been offered $50. Recently we sold 
three four-months-old steers for 
$22.50 apiece. 

Our heifer calves are beauties, but 
we do not sell them, as in a few years 
we hope to have a nice herd of grade 
Holsteins. 

Our neighbor has been just as for- 
tunate as we. So both parties are 
well pleased with this investment. 

Co-operation is just in its infancy 
in this vicinity but each year the idea 
becomes more popular. When wheat 
threshing and silo-filling time arrives 
we help one another by sending men 
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and teams. Two years ago a manure 
spreader was purchased by two farm- 
ers on the co-operative plan. It is a 
fine machine and more than repaid 
them the following season. 

Mitchell, Va. M. T. MAHONEY. 
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How One-Horse Farmers Can 
Work Together. 


HREE years ago my brother was 
not taking any farm paper and I 
was reading one. I told him to let 
us join together and prepare our land 
and he would not agree at the start, 
but did later. He said we would try 
a few acres each. He seemed to 
think that one of us would be doing- 
nothing while the other was plowing. 
I told him we could find something to 
do. If not, it would pay to do noth- 
ing. So we tried it and it paid so 
well, the next year he wanted to try 
a little more, and it did finer than 
ever. And so this year he warted to 
break it all or not plant it, and so I 
told him we needed more tools; a 
two-horse plow was not enough, so 
we got a disk harrow, a spike-tooth 
harrow, Cole planter and weeder. 
By adding the harrows this year we 
made.a much better seed-bed, and I 
believe we will make two-fifths more 
corn than before, considering five 
weeks’ and five days’ drouth. 

We agreed last spring we would 
try to raise more sweet potatoes, so 
we studied some plan to save them 
easy. I have a little hillside. We 
went near the foot of the hill and 
started our race. We want to go 40 
feet under the ground; and dig as 
many stalls on each side as we need, 
and we have got about done. Some 
said when we got under we would 
have to take a light with us. We did 
not; we used a looking glass at the 
end of the race and it gives good 
light. 

We swapped work in gathering 
our crops. When it pays, we use a 
two-horse wagon instead of a one- 
horse wagon. We use a  one- 
horse wagon a great deal carrying 
home produce and vegetables to mar- 
ket, as we have a great deal to sell. 
We make one trip a week. We live 
six miles from town. He takes my 
produce one week and I take his next 
so that cuts half of our time out. By 
doing that way we save 13 days a 
year each. JOHN WRIGHT. 

Shelby, N. C. 


How One County Got a Fair.’ 


UR first county exhibit was held 

last October. We had no organ- 
ization. Our county demonstrator 
appointed me chairman of an execu- 
tive committee, (the other two mem- 
bers to be selected by myself,) to 
work up the exhibit. One of these 
and I got together and developed a 
plan of work for. ourselves. We di- 
vided the exhibit into various lines, 
as it were, and appointed what we 
considered strong soliciting commit- 
tees in every line, and they were re- 
quested to talk among the people, to 
excite interest and induce action, and 
finally emulation. I reached the peo- 
ple mostly through our county paper, 
the editor being in hearty sympathy 
with us, would often give us a boost 
himself. We did not offer any mate- 
rial prizes, only blue and red rib- 
bons, 

The response with which we met 
when exhibit day came, was a marvel 
to behold. It was a red letter day in ~ 
our county. Almost everything, even 
in lines that had not been called for 
was shown. Crowds of people were 
there, and ribbons went by the bolt, 
and everybody was so happy, and in- 
sisted on congratulating me on the 
success of the affair. The people did 
it, made the success, and I was proud 
of them. Everyone said we must 
have another one this fall. So we 
organized a county association, and 
gathered in some good men to help 
us out, and we have enlarged our 
sphere, and intend to do things on a 
larger scale this year. 

MRS. E. N. CARTER. 

Woodville, Miss. 
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How Progressive Farmers Work Together. 








Co-operation Pays All Along the Line 
FTER the 1912 crop was harvest- 
ed my father (whose farm I had 
been superintending) decided to turn 
the place over to the boys. Accord- 
ingly a division was made among 
three sons and two married sisters. 
I kept the home place and my broth- 
ers-in-law built their houses in 250 
yards of the old house. My brothers 
were away, having positions, so rent- 
ed their land to us. 

In January, 1913 we began our 
preparation for the coming crop. The 
stock were also bought and worked 
to the best advantage to save manual 
labor. A two-row stalk cutter was 
used by all to cut our corn and cotton 
stalks. We-owned three two-horse 
turn-plows, so while one was cutting 
stalks the others were turning stub- 
ble land or preparing the corn land. 
A disk harrow was also used by all to 
get a good seed-bed, also a drag har- 
row. 

By inquiring through the mail we 
got the best possible prices on fertil- 
izer we could. We then combined 
our orders and saved quite a little 
sum by so doing. Our groceries were 
bought the same way. We also 
bought kerosene oil by the barrel 
since we had the oil stoves and used 
them a great deal. 

As to the farm work. When eith- 
er of us “caught up” with our plow- 
ing or hoeing the others were then 
helped. We have kept this up the 
entire summer not only in plowing, 
but in hauling lumber and pine straw 
as well. ; 

Several days ago I wished to add 
two rooms to a tenant house and in- 
stead of engaging a high-priced car- 
penter we all pitched in and in 12 
hours the work was done. One of 
the others wanted a crib made, so we 
built it the same way. 

We have installed a telephone, cut- 
ting the posts and putting up the 
wire ourselves. We pay so much per 
month to use the long-distance wires 
and the services of an operator at the 
central office. 

Later on we expect to buy a grain 
drill and reaper and binder thereby 
being in a position to handle more 
grain. 

We have an artesian well and in a 
short time we expect to put up a 
large tank and have water-works in 
the three houses. We already real- 
ize that we have begun to build on a 
solid foundation for co-operative 
farming, not only for producing but 
selling and buying as well. The wo- 
men have also shown the same spirit. 

Vance, S. C. TT. F. FAR. 





A Society of Real Value to Its 
; Members. 


HE James Island Agricultural So- 

ciety is the most practical co- 
operative farmers’ organization in 
our county. It was organized just 
after the war and has grown in 
strength and usefulness ever since. 
Its rules provide that no member 
shall employ a tenant from another 
member’s farm without the consent 
of the brother member, nor shall he 
take such tenant or laborer to move 
on his farm except during the months 
of December and January, and, too, 
pecuniary obligations of such labor- 
ers must be settled before removal. 
Each member shall respect the con- 
tract existing between other members 
and their laborers. All agree to 
make as nearly as possible similar 
contracts. The few farmers who are 
for some reason not members of the 
society co-operate with it in order to 
get manifest benefits that result from 
its influence. 

A record is kept of all fertilizers 
used and crops made by each mem- 
ber. These records are available for 
study by all members at their con- 
venience. A committee rules over 
all crops of members and a report of 
conditions is made at a regular an- 


nual meeting which is held July 4 of 
each year. These meetings have al- 
ways been popular and well attended. 
Agricultural matters are discussed 
in open meeting. The ladies see to it 
that a spread worthy of the occasion 
is made, which in a large measure 
insures attendance. Visiting friends 
add to the social pleasure. 

All matters pertaining to farming 
in all its branches are looked after by 
committees which investigate and re- 
port at the annual, quarterly, or spec- 
ial meetings, which are called when 
necessary. Many of these farmers are 
successful seed selectors which ac- 
counts for the wide repute of the Is- 
land, for its fine cottons and large 
yields. This Island is one of the 
most prosperous agricultural sections 


near full of mud. It was dug, I sup- 
pose, before the Civil War, and never 
cleaned out. There were trees in the 
middle of it six inches in diameter. 
We cleared the growth off and threw 
out the mud making it four feet deep 
by six feet wide. We did not finish 
it, but we are going to finish it 
it this fall. The results have been 
very satisfactory this year, and we 
feel like we have been well paid for 
our work. We did not hire any of 
this work done, but rolled up our 
sleeves and did it ourselves and en- 
joyed it. 

We have made a Start in co-opera- 
tion and are going to co-operate in 
other ways, such as buying improved 
farm machinery. One of my neigh- 
bors and I have pledged ourselves to 
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CO-OPERATIVE CLOVER THRESHER AT WORK—See Article, Page 12 
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of our State, which fact is largely at- 

tributed to the good work of this 

society. T. J. HAMLIN. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Cheap Talk and Cheap Travel. 


HE brethren of my own local co- 

operate well in buying fertilizer 
and in arranging to swap carloads of 
seed for meal. My own immediate 
neighborhood is doing things of 
which I am proud, (Broadway Local 
1089) as was so well told by Bro. 
Carpenter in his letter recently pub- 
lished. In addition to our threshing 
outfit, which paid a nice dividend this 
season, we have bought a shredder, 
and expect to add a mill for grinding 
feed. Several neighbors co-operated 
in digging a canal that benefited 
them all. No one of them could have 
dug it alone. 

Our best co-operative enterprise is 
our local teleplione line which is 
about five miles long. Ten of us 
bought the best phones, wire, etc. 
Each furnished his quota of poles, we 
all worked and put up the line in a 
day. The cash cost was about $17 
each, exclusive of labor and poles. 
We have connections with other 
county phone lines at a low rate. 
Tho in operation about three years, 
our repairs have been about $5. 
Cheap talk, isn’t it? 

We are so enamored of the co-op- 
eration idea that when we go to 
Lake Waccamaw for a day’s outing 
enough of us go at once to buy a 
block ticket at a reduced rate and 
thereby save the price of a good pic- 
nic dinner, besides doubling our joys. 

G. H. THOMPSON. 

Columbus County, N. C. 








These Farmers Dug Ditches Together 


HE lack of drainage is the great- 
est drawback to farming in this 
county. Myself and eight of ‘my 
neighbors came together last fall, 
1912, and decided to do some drain- 
age work. 
There was an old canal running 
through our land that had grown up 
in bushes and trees and was very 


buy a pair of heavy farm mules, in 
order that we can prepare our land 
better. We are in the one-horse 
class now, but hope to get out soon. 
A. M. WALLACE. 
Clarkton, N. C. 





A Sweet Potato Growers’ Association 
in Catawba County. 


HE Farmers’ Union in Catawba 
County, N. C., has taken on new 
life as it has never done before. 

We have stock subscribed to the 
amount of $2,450 for a general sup- 
ply warehouse with a paid in capital 
of $1,150. We have our charter and 
the contract let for a 40 by 70 foot 
two-story brick building in the town 
of Newton,- which we hope to have 
ready to handle our cotton crop this 
fall. This building is not merely to 
buy our fertilizer, farm implements, 
etc., through, but to sell our cotton, 
grains and hay also. 

We have organized’ a sweet potato 
growers’ association with a member- 
ship of 60. The object of this is to 
get a better price for our potatoes by 
grading, packing, and marketing 
them as the needs demand. 

The ladies in a few school districts 
have organized a betterment associa- 
tion (or uplift) for the purpose of 
making their schools better, more 
attractive and interesting for our 
children and for the uplift of the 
whole community by associating and 
mingling together at the schoolhouse. 

Conover, N. C. E. L. MOOSE. 





Planning More Warehouses. 


HE farmers in Bertie County, N. 

C., have co-operated together in 
buying their fertilizer, salt, land 
plaster, peanuts, and bagging and 
ties, and have saved a good little 
sum by so doing. They have a ware- 
house at Kelford to store their pro- 
ducts. They also are talking of 
building one at Colerain, not only for 
storing their products, but also for 
handling such articles as we have to 
buy at wholesale, thus cutting out 
the retailer’s profits. 

JAMES M. PERRY. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Tobacco Warehouse Has Paid Big 
Dividends. 
O-OPERATIVE methods in mar- 
keting are the most needed en- 
terprises yet started by farmers. 

The Tobacco Planter’s Warehouse 
Company, of Rocky Mount, is a strik- 
ing example of the success that such 
an enterprise will attain if properly 
conducted. 

The formation of this company was 
made necessary by the consolidation 
of all the warehouses into one cor- 
poration, whose purpose was to fight 
any measures that might come be- 
fore the Legislature for reducing 
charges. The situation began to look 
serious to the tobacco planters. So 
about 30 of them met, in Rocky 
Mount, in 1910, to devise some plan 
for their own protection. The result 
was this co-operative warehouse. 

This company entirely “does away” 
with the method of conducting a 
warehouse that enables ‘“‘one set of 
men to get without earning what an- 
other set of men earn without get- 
ting.’”’? There are about 400 stock- 
holders in all, each one, in a way, a 
proprietor, thus enabling him to know 
the exact cost of conducting the sale 
of his tobacco and also to look after 
sales himself. Any farmer who 
makes tobacco may be a stockholder. 
The amount of stock owned by each 
is so limited that no one man or set 
of men may gobble up a majority of 
the stock and take advantage of the 
small stockholder. The stockholders 
are at all times in a position to con- 
trol the business themselves. They 
do an independent business, keeping 
clear of all combinations. There 
are no secrets and each stockholder 
receives to the extent of stock owned 
by him, any margin over actual cost 
of selling. 

The purpose is more to get the 
best price for tobacco than to put 
money into the pockets of warehouse 
men. 

Anyone can readily see the advan- 
tages this warehouse offers its stock- 
holders, but not only have they re- 
ceived these benefits, the sales have 
averaged more money, each season 
it has run, than any other warehouse 
in this section and at the same time, 
has paid back more than $18,000 in 
dividends, this being more than 80 
per cent of the capital stock. 

Nashville, N.C. G. L. STRUM. 


Editorial Comment.—Like many 
other supposedly co-operative enter- 
prises, this is evidently only a regu- 
lar stock company. In a truly co- 
operative association a certain fixed 
dividend would be paid on the capital 
stock and all other profits apportion- 
ed among the farmers whose tobacco 
was handled, according to the amount 
each brought to the warehouse. 





Have Learned to Co-operate. 


UR members are fast becoming to 

realize that a Union without co 
operation is no Union at all, and that 
by co-operating all things are possi- 
ble unto them. 

This county with a membership of 
about 400, bought through our busi- 
ness agent this year more than 
$25,000 worth of fertilizers at a sav- 
ing of several thousand dollars. Some 
of our locals are buying flour, oats, 
shipstuff, salt and other necessities 
through our business agent. 

GROVER BRITT. 

Robeson County, N. C. 





It Paid to Stick Together. 


HE various locals that were in po- 
sition to purchase fertilizer for 
cash bought together with very sat- 
isfactory results, salt, lime, land 
plaster, and a quantity of groceries 
have been purchased. There has 
never been anything sold along the 
line of our work but cottonseed. This 
was not done very well, owing to the 
members not sticking together, but 
to those of us who did hold and sell 
through the system of co-operation, a 
great profit was realized. 
Winfall, N. C. W. F. MORGAN. 
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CO-OPERATION IN GINNING AND HANDLING COTTON. 





Get All 


‘armers in Your Community to Plant Same Variety— 


Have a Co-operative Gin—Avoid Rushing Crop to Market. 


By W. R. Meadows, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


§ CO-OPERATION practicable in 

I the marketing of cotton? Can it 
show a profit to the farmer? 

Undoubtedly it is feasible and can be 
made profitable if undertaken intel- 
ligently. Already there are a few 
co-operative associations dealing in 
cotton in successful operation. _At 
Easley, S. C., a co-operative society 
has been formed within the last year 
on a plan of organization suggested 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
This society will soon put its usefui- 
ness to test in the marketing of 
this year’s crop for its members. 

At Purcel, Oklahoma, farmers are 
co-operating in ginning cotton and 
handling seed, and also in the stor- 
age and sale of their grain crops. 


At Scott’s Station, Arkansas, 24 
farmers, controlling about 6,000 
bales of cotton, have recently organ- 
ized themselves into a partnership, 
under the laws of their State, to 
market their cotton and cottonseed 
jointly. 

At Montgomery, Ala., there is a 
farmers’ ginnery, warehouse and 
store, established several years ago. 
In marketing cotton they sell direct- 
ly to Southern mills, to New Eng- 
land, or to Liverpool, and at a Sat- 
isfactory margin of profit. They have 
two batteries of four gins each, one 
of which is connected with an old- 
style press, while the other delivers 
the cotton to a modern, square-bale 
gin-compress. The farmer thus has 
his choice as to how his cotton shall 
be baled. Warehouse facilities are 
furnished at moderate cost. At the 
store, supplies are sold on a reason- 
able basis, every one seems satisfied, 
and the business is prosperous. 

At Glendora, Miss., a group of 
planters own an oil mill which has 
proved profitable. They estimate that 
by working seed worth $17 per ton 
on the market, they receive $22 for 
the corresponding amount of hulls, 
meal and crude oil. These same far- 
mers have organized a cotton mar- 
keting company at Greenwood, Miss., 
which sells their own cotton and such 
other cotton as can be bought on the 
open market. In this business, also, 
profits have been satisfactory. 

In the Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia, farmers maintain a co-operative 
society which gins and handles cot- 
ton, and which is working success- 
fully. Here co-operation has gone a 
step further than elsewheré among 
cotton growers and has arranged to 
secure loans to members at a mod- 
erate rate of interest on the basis of 
$35 per bale for short staple and $60 
per bale for long staple. The advan- 
tage of such a system must be ap- 
parent and need not be discussed in 
detail here. 


Ask the Bureau of Markets to Help 
You. 


From these few instances it will 
be seen that co-operation is already 
at work among cotton growers and 
that satisfactory results are being 
obtained. Now, what is being done 
can certainly be accomplished in 
other sections, and in course of time, 
co-operative societies, not only in 
marketing cotton but in marketing 
all other products of the farm, should 
spring up and contribute to the wel- 
fare of the farmers. 

The subject of co-operation is a 
broad one, with details too minute 
and numerous to attempt an expla- 
nation of its organization or of its 
methods of work. Experts at organ- 
ization can explain the details, or, 
upon request from communities con- 
sidering the organization of such an 
association, the Office of Markets, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., will fur- 
nish, free of charge, a plan of organ- 
ization and will render to new asso- 
Ciations such assistance in the sale 
of crops as could reasonably be ex- 


pected. There are a few simple sug- 
gestions, however, which seem in or- 
der, as to the fields of co-operation 
which hold out the greatest advan- 
tages to Southern cotton growers. 


All Farmers in Community Should 


Plant Same Variety. 


The first step to be urged is that 
the farmers of an association or com- 
munity select one sort or variety of 
cotton seed to plant, and then use no 
other kind. Farmers are especially 
individualistic in all their tastes, 
which is commendable, but even a 
good trait may be carried to excess. 
What is best for one man is usually 
best for all, so after a free discussion 
by the farmers concerned as to the 
best variety of cotton for a given 
district, let a selection be made and 
by common consent let it be adopted 
and planted by every one, to the ex- 
clusion of every other variety. The 
resulting staple will be more nearly 
of the desired length as well as more 
uniform in length; the commercial 
lots will better suit the spinner and 
therefore should command a better 
price; and planting seed will be kept 
pure. 

The advantages of gin compression 
and uniform tare, of sampling at the 
gin-house, and of direct marketing 
were mentioned last week. Cer- 
tainly these are all desirable changes. 
Unfortunately, they are unattainable 
where farmers work independently, 
except in the case of the largest 
planters. The question of how to 
put these advantages within the 
reach of the average farnier or small 
farmer is answered in the one word 
—co-operation. 


Why Not a Co-operative Ginnery? 


It is at the gin-house. that co-oper- 
ation is easiest. Here all cotton must 
come and receive its commercial 
form. It is here chiefly that present 
evils must be remedied. <A co-oper- 
ative ginnery would give volume of 
business, stability, financial respon- 
sibility, and business standing and 
prestige. A competent grader would 
be employed and the cotton sampled, 
graded, and weighed at the gin- 
house, thus guaranteeing fair treat- 
ment to the farmer, who wiil then 
realize that when he sells a bale he 
gets all of the profit there is in it. 
The farmer will soon learn, also, that 
he is responsible for defects in his 
cotton, such as ‘‘plates,’’ ‘‘gin cuts,”’ 
‘“‘water packs,’’ or excessive tare, and 
these abuses will become less fre- 
quent. 


Sale of Cotton Seed. 


Still one more point of vantage in 
co-operation among Southern farm- 
ers is in the sale of their cotton seed 
and in the purchase of their cotton- 
seed meal and other fertilizers. The 
selling of the seed and the buying of 
fertilizers should be undertaken, pre- 
ferably, by the ginning association, 
but not necessarily so. In either 
casey the chief advantage to be de- 
rived by co-operation is in the vol- 
ume of business, and the larger this 
is, the better. It is a well-known 
fact that a large shipper of seed has 
an advantage over his small competi- 
tor in the matter of price for seed, 
or commissions, or salary. It is 
equally true that the big seed ship- 
per can get lowest quotations on his 
requirements of cottonseed meal, or 
hulls, needed for the following year. 
By buying meal at or before the sale 
of seed, price concessions are some- 
times surprisingly liberal. 


Marketing This Year’s Crop. 


And now, my friends, you will 
note that I have dwelt on methods of 
handling and selling, rather than on 
some scheme for maintaining the 
price at which the crop of the cur- 
rent year is to be marketed. It has 


seemed best to stress methods and 
principles which, if put into practice, 
will tend towards permanent relief, 
rather than to venture to advise on 
the uncertainties of the cotton mar- 
ket. Already you know as much or 
more than I do of market conditions, 
of the probable size of the crop, and 
of the price at which middling should 
sell. There are only two or three 
suggestions as general statements of 
principles which seem worth while in 
this connection. They are not new, 
but will bear repeating. 


The first general principle is that 
farmers should not rush their cotton 
to market in October, November and 
December, unless the price is satis- 
factory to them. During this rush 
season the price generally sags and 
the farmer who persists in selling at. 
any price is his own worst enemy, as 
he helps to depress prices by dump- 
ing his cotton on a glutted and fall- 
ing market. The remedy lies in the 
gradual marketing of the crop, there- 
by giving steadiness to prices, which 
is desirable not only to the farmer, 
but just as well to the manufacturer. 

Another good rule is to sell cot- 
ton whenever there is a reasonable 
profit in the price offered. The prac- 
tice of holding cotton when prices 
are high, to force them still higher, 
is not commendable, but often dan- 
gerous. Such practice results in loss 
more often than gain. The profit 
that is sometimes shown is likely to 
be offset by losses at other times and 
by charges for storage, insurance, 
and interest. 

The last suggestion is that plant- 
ers should not sell cotton when the 
price quoted is below the cost of pro- 
duction, but should hold it for a rea- 
sonable price. In times of depressed 
prices, farmers sometinies seem to 
forget that cotton is a valuable arti- 
cle of commerce. 
willing to concede that it has only 
the value that the bear speculator 
places upon it. Such is not the fact, 
however, for cotton has an intrinsic 


value of its own, based on the cost of | 
This cost of production | 


growing it. 
always, sooner or later, asserts itself 
and brings a readjustment in 


market price, thereby giving some 


measure of relief to those who have | | 
held their cotton in storage through | 


the period of depression. 


Select Seed From the Best Cotton 
Plants. 


ON’T forget that in that field of 
fine cotton each plant is a sep- 
arate individual. Like the individ- 
uals in any community, some of these 
are good, some bad, and some indif- 
ferent. If you save the seed indis- 


criminately from every plant for the | 


foundation of your next year’s crop, 
you can rest assured that you are go- 
ing to have a community composed 
of a very mixed population. ‘The 
good die young,’’ and unfortunately, 
just as in human affairs, extra good 
people are somewhat more scarce 


than just common, everyday people, | 


so in that cotton field there are more 
ordinary stalks of cotton than of 
extra good ones. Then, if you save 
your seed from every stalk, just as 
you come to them, next year you 
are going to have a larger proportion 
of just ordinary cotton than you will 
of the good; and so in a year or two 
your seed will have “run out,’’ as 
you say. 

The thing to do is to go into the 
field ahead of the regular pickers and 
pick the best cotton from the best 
stalks. Keep the seed from these 
special stalks separate from the gen- 
eral run of the crop and have them 
ginned separately after having thor- 
oughly cleaned the gin. The next 
year you will have seed from known 
stalks of excellence, and if this pro- 
cess is continued for 
years, you will have a better cotton 
than you started with, and will com- 
mente reaping double  profit—one 
from the increased yield and another 
from the sale of improved seed. 

: D. N. BARROW. 
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Forget Your Harness 
Troubles! 


prok years you have been buying 

harness, at times getting a good 
set; at others one of an inferior qual- 
ity. No matter how good a judge of 
leathez you are, when a harness is new 
and nicely polished you cannot tell 
anything about it. You have to de- 
pend on the dealer and the dealer has 
to take what the manufacturer sends 
him. In a set of harness the little 
things you cannotsee are what count— 
the stitching, buckles, the putting the 
right thing in the right place. 





Time alone will show whether a harness is 
good or bad; whether the leather is of poor qual- 
ity or not, whether the stitchingis properly done; 
whether those parts out of sight have been made 
properly. On the little things depend the life of 
the harness. If the ‘‘outofsight parts’? have not 
been made properly, or if the stitching has been 
done in a shoddy manner, the harness will fall 
to pieces after a little use. : 

If your harness does not hold up, it isnot your 
dealers fault. Put the blame where it belongs; 
on the man that made it. Get hamess that the 
maker will stand behind. Buy 


COTTRELL 
HARNESS 


The Kind That’s Guaranteed 


then, should a flaw develop you have a kick 
and a comeback. 

“ Cottrell” Harness comes in all styles and 
grades and atdifferent prices. It cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. You have the satisfac- 
tion of getting a harness at the price you would 
pay for an inferior set, knowing that you are get- 
ting an article that is absolutely guaranteed. 

“ Cottrell” Hamess is made out of the best 
leather in one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in the country. It is made by skilled 
mechanics who have been working for years at 
the leather trade. 

“Cottrell” Harness is to be found at the 
best Dealers. It is not sold direct. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, ask us to tell you who 
can. 


Cottrell Saddlery Co. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











a number of‘ 


BANKRUPT 


AUCTION SALE 


- Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 10th and 11th, 


at 10:30, 


AT CENTRALIA, 


on Petersburg Electric Car Line, 
Near Richmond, Virginia. 


41 Head fine useful mules. 

6 Head good work horses. 

Three Saw Mills, outfits complete. 
Two Gasoline Engines. 

Steam Engines and Boilers. 

Farm Stock. 

Farm Implements and machinery. 
Hay. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Nearly 500 cords wood.. 

Tools of all descriptions. 


Write for Particulars. 


CASSELMAN & C0., 


Auctioneers, 
1018 East Main Street, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Terms Cash. Sale Positive. 

















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. ‘Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 








No Painting 


HOSE neat sparkling roofs with their 

crushed mineral shining in the sun— 
you see them all over the country—they 
are Amatite roofs. 

The fact that Amatite needs no paint- 
ing means a great saving to those who 
use it. 

It is also a great convenience not to 
have to paint roofs. 

Many buyers have adopted the policy 
of using nothing but Amatite owing to 
this economy and satisfaction. 

A booklet about Amatite will be sent 
free on request. Address our nearest office. 


Creonoid 149 Qasr, 


~ Oreonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies and prevents 
insect torment. Equally useful in the hen house to de- 
stroy lice and keep then atadistance. The cost is trifling. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint wherever the color 
is no objection. Elastic, heat-proof, durable. Use it for 
“rubber’’ roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Pittburgh Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis Birmingham Seattle 











Ask the Other Fellow What His Roofing is Made of. 


RAINTYTE ROOFING 


is made of Nature’s own product TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT, the most permanent of all water- 
proofers. 
Beware of cheap roofs, with an unreasonable guarantee. Raintyte is the most durable 
roofing made, is backed by a substantial guarantee and will out wear two ordinary roofs. 
1 ply Raintyte Roofing $1.40 per square, guaranteed 5 years 
2 ply ss My 1.70 per square, ; ee 
3 ply 2.00 per square, P 10 
Including everything necessary to apply same. 


We pay the freight, on 5-squares or more, to any R. R. station east of the Mississippi river. 
Texas points 25c square extra. 


“ “ 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY, “DEPT. R.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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BUGGY BARGAINS 


I WILL be glad to pay the postage on it. It is not 
the biggest book issued, but it is by far the most 
complete catalog of vehicles and harness ever issued, It 
illustrates from actual photographs a complete line of up- 
to-the-minute Buggies and harness, and quotes prices lower 
than you can get anywhere else for the same grade of goods. 
I can’t sella good Buggy for $830, nor can anybody else. But 
I can sell you — direct from the factory — a high-grade vehicle 
which I will absolutely g under bond for two years, ata 
saving of $25 to $50 or more over what you pay for a similar Buggy 
from your dealer. Price for price I'll put my Buggies against any 
Buggies in the world, and I will back them to the limit with my 
guarantee under bond to refund every cent you pay me, and to pay 
the freight both ways, if any Buggy I ship 
you is not exactly as my catalog states. 


varrn 20 0990) 


All the brains and skill of the most expert work- 

men are combined with the highest grade materials 
money can buy, in turning out this Buggy, It’s a job 

I’m proud of—and you'll be proud toown it. I'll stake 
my reputation on it and am ready to ship it anywhere on 


390 Days’ Road Trial Free (jaea() 
With 2-Year Guarantee 
Now send for my book—even if 

you don't expect to buy a 
Buggy this year. Just send 
your name and address on 

® post-card—TO-DAY. 
D. T. BOHON, 
223 Main St., 
Harrodsburg, 

Ky, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


HOW TO EXTEND RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE. 





Begin at Home With Your Local 


Kxchange, Join this to Other 


Rural Exchanges and Insist Upon a ‘Mutual Service Agreement 
When You Connect With the Lines of the Big Company. 


By J. Z. Green, Marshville, N. C. 


Tis are several plans under 
which rural telephone service 
has been established and ex- 
tended, under the co-operative idea 
and mutual exchange of, service, 
but in the county which has, per- 
haps, the most extensive and sat- 
isfactory rural 
telephone service 
in the South, the 
system has had its 
re marka ble 
growth and devel- 
opment under the 
following practi- 
cal plan: 

A farmer in a 
community buys 
a switchboard 
which he installs 
in a room of his 
residence and he erects a line con- 
necting his switchboard either, with 
another rural exchange which has 
connection with a market town or 
runs ‘the line directly to the 
railroad town. He offers service to 
all his neighbors who will buy their 
own telephones and erect their lines 
to his switchboard, usually at 50 
cents per month, where two or more 
telephones are on the same line. 
This plan is self-protective and in- 
sures its patrons against imposition 
with excessive charges. The only as- 
set the exchange man owns is the 
switchboard and a line giving con- 
nection with a market town or vil- 
lage. His patrons own the remain- 
der of the system, and if the owner 
of the exchange should decide to in- 
crease prices for service, his patrons 
have a lever to use against it, which 
they can do by a simple request of 
the switchboard man to disconnect 
their lines at the board. This ar- 
rangement prevents the owner of the 
rural exchange from exercising arbi- 
trary ‘‘trust’”’ methods, if he should 
become greedy for larger rents. 


MR. GREEN. 


Mutual Connection of Exchanges. 


No satisfactory rural telephone 
system can possibly be developed in 
any county where one exchange is 
permitted to charge another ex- 
change for connection. In the early 
history of the rural telephone system 
in the county referred to the larger 
telephone ‘exchange at the county 
seat town persisted in charging the 
smaller rural exchanges $2 a month 
for connection. This was a small 
price compared with the cut-throat 
prices which the telephone ‘“trust’’ 
charges rural exchanges around such 
cities as Greensboro and Charlotte, 
but it was too much. So the rural 
telephone folks got busy and began 
to quickly organize another exchange 
for their convenience at the county 
seat town, and knowing that their 
town customers couldn’t get along 
without the farmers and would quit 
them and go to the new exchange, 
the old exchange folks decided to 
yield to the demands of the country 
exchanges and permit them to con- 
nect without charge, on the mutual 
exchange of service basis. 


And why not? Why should invest- 
ments in one exchange demand trib- 
ute from equally as good money in- 
vested in another exchange in the 
same county? Ir other words, is it 
morally or legally right for a greedy 
telephone ‘‘trust’” to declare big div- 
idends from rents and tolls collected 
from farmers’ investments—from as- 
sets owned hy farmers in which the 
“trust”? hasn’t a penny invested? In 
Union County, farmers’ rural ex- 
changes positively refused to pay 
town exchanges $24 a year for con- 
nection because it wasn’t right to pay 
it, but in counties where a telephone 
“trust” has things its own way, the 
very few farmers’ exchanges that 
have managed to come into existence 


“good, 


under such conditions are forced to 
pay over to the telephone “‘trust”’ $96 
a year for the use of a “drop” at the 
switchboard that costs about $2.59 
and the “trust”? also uses the farm- 
ers’ line for a toll line. 


Toll Lines Should Not Be Tolerated, 


Toll lines for local use*in a county 
should not be tolerated. They are 
a@ nuisance. In an eastern county 
ther other day a farmer called hig. 
home from town and it cost him ter = 
cents for a two-minute talk. And he 
was already paying $2 a month rent 
for his *phone at home—an amount 
that was equivalent to a 10 per cent 
dividend on a $240 investment, but 
the actual investment represented 
was not over $40. 


Prohibitive telephone rents and 
tolls have done more to hinder the 
extension of rural telephone service 
in some counties of North Carolina 
than all other causes combined. In 
fact, there are some counties that 
will never have a creditable develop- 
ment of the rural telephone service 
until the schemes of some grafting 
telephone companies are beautifully 
defeated. Among all the 34 inde 
pendent telephone exchanges and the 
2,000 rural telephones in Union 
County there isn’t a local toll line in 
the county, the price of rural 
*phone rents is only 50 cents per 
month, and one exchange makes no 
charge against another for connect- 
ions, yet many of these rural ex- 
changes are paying investments for 
their owners, and stock in some of 
them would bring a good premium 
above original cost. 


How to Overcome Difficulties, 


There isn’t any better place to 
take up the proposition to establish 
a neighborhood telephone exchange 
than in your local Union. In fact, 
a local Union can be made the best 
asset and the most constructive force 
in any community, and if you haven't 
got the local Union, get in commun- 
ication with the State Organizer and’ 
have one organized. In your local 
Union get a member to agree to buy 
the switchboard and let the other 
members agree to immediately pur- 
chase their ’phones and build their 
lines to the switchboard. Along the 
main roads it is best to start by 
putting up poles heavy enough to 
bear up several wires. Now, as for 
connection with your town or city , 
exchange: Don’t be in too big a 
hurry for that kind of connection. 
When the town exchange agrees to 
let you in without rents, on the mu- 
tual exchange basis, it will be time 
to go in. You have just as much 
right to charge a town exchange for 
connection with your rural exchange 
as they have to charge you for con- 
nection with the town exchange. 
And when enough independent rural 
exchanges have been established in 
any county to represent a hundred 
or more good farmers you may de- 
pend upon it that the, business men 
in town, whose very life and exis- 
tence depends upon your patronage, 
will help you get in behind the town 
exchange strong enough to secure 
satisfactory terms of connection.- A 
neighborhood telephone exchange is 
worth many times its cost as a social 
and neighborhood convenience. You 
ean afford to wait for town connett- 
ion and just keep on building your 
county exchanges until you have 
enough families interested and 
enough rural telephone assets to 
make your demands interesting. 

In fact, the fight for a square deal 
and just rates will be practically won 
after you shall have installed several 
live, independent rural ex- 
changes in the county, for you will 
then be masters of the situation. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








) What A. B. C. Says. 


HE dollar this week goes to The- 
odore Jackson, Bolivar, La., who 
gent me the first three drawings re- 
produced below. Theodore says that 


old Mr. Toad. 


12 years old and ‘goes to 
at home, with his mother 
He also raises vegeta- 


he is 
school’ 
for teacher. 


——— 
On the Lily Pads. 
bles in partnership with his mother 


and enjoys the long walks he takes 
through the country with her. He 


Br’er Rabbit Just Ahead. 


is going to write sometime and tell 
you how he learned to draw. 
* * * 
The picture of ‘Jack’? was made 
by Helen Broadup, Midlothian, Va. 


” 





She is 13 years old, and raises chick- 
ens. Don’t you think her drawing is 
good? 

* * * 

I trust you are all being very pa- 
tient about your books. We have had 
some delay in getting them ready to 
send out, but hope to have them on 
the way before long. By the way, 
some of you who have had letters 
published have not yet told me what 
book to send. 


shall give a prize of a dollar. Any 
others good enough will be published. 
You write good letters, most of you; 
now let’s see what you can do writ- 
ing poetry. A; Be Cs 





An Interesting Cat. 


a” I sit about to begin writing about 
my cat, he walks up. I wait to 
see what he will do. He first starts 
purring and puts his fore-paws on 
me and mews, as if to say, “I am go- 
ing to jump up and take a_nap.” 
But as I have to write about him, I 
make him take a more humble seat, 
which is on the floor beside me. 

I named him Tiger when he was 
quite a baby, for his description was 
more like his namesake than the 
gentle brothers he had. Then he is 
very large, and has great stripes on 
his legs, and when I see him in the 
grass late in the evening, crouching, 
and about to spring on some un- 
known enemy, I always say, ‘‘My 
Tiger cat.”’ But as he has grown up, 
his description is a great deal more 
amiable than when he was a Tiger 
kitten. 

He is very smart, and sometimes 
acts with human intelligence. He is 
a splendid mouser. When he wants 
to go out, and the door is shut, he 
climbs up on it and scratches. Then 
if we do not notice him, he will come 
and put his paws on us, and generally 
we feel his claws.: He sleeps the 
hotter part of the day, but late in 
the evenings he wants to romp. 
While he is in this mood I tell him 
to lie down and roll over. He an- 
swers me by saying ‘“‘Mew,” and then 
rolls over. 

All of us think a lot of Tiger. 
Even strangers like him, if they like 
cats at all. SARA LOU TUCK. 

Pomona, Ga. 





Learn to Swim. 


AM going to tell you how some of 

us boys learned how to swim with- 
out a teacher. 

We have a good hole in the creek, 
about waist deep in the deepest place. 
When we first began to try to swim 
we would go out in the deepest water 
and try to swim to the bank. We 
would do some awfully fast kicking 
and very often get our face full of 
water and get strangled. We kept 
doing this until we learned to draw 
our knees and feet up very slowly 
and dash them out quickly, bringing 
our heels together. 

After we learned to swim this way 
we tried diving, which was very easy 
to do, for all you have to do is to 
shut your eyes and hold your breath. 
We are now learning to swim on our 
backs, and some of us can-do this 
very well. To do this you have to 
make yourself right stiff and pull 
with your hands. 

T think swimming is a very impor- 
tant part in a boy’s instruction and I 
wish we could see it introduced ev- 
erywhere in our public schools for it 
would be sure to please the boys and 
do them good too. 


Pineville, N.C. JESSE NIVENS. 





This is a Fine Ambition. 
AM 11 years old, am an orphan, 
and live with my aunt and uncle. 
I go to the public school. My uncle is 








He'll get you up on the instali- 
ment plan, a little at a time, by ring- 
ing every other half minute for ten 
minutes, so oe: wake up gradual- 
dy. ‘Or He'll do the whole job all at 
once, with one long, straight, five- 
minute ring. 

You can set him to do it as you 
choose, and shut him off short in 
the middle of his call either way. 

That makes him ¢wo good clocks 

in one, to suit everybody’s taste in 
early rising. 
» He plays no pranks. He won't go 
off before it’s time and rob you of 
your full measure of sleep. He won't 
go off behind time and rob you of 
your work time. It’s Big Ben’s busi- 
ness to run on time, to ring on time 
and to stay on time. 

Big Ben attends to his own business 
and helps you attend to yours by get- 
ting youand the farm hands out early. 

Then he sticks around the house 





Presenting TWO ways to get up early 


and keeps time all day for the women 
folks so they can have your meals 
on time. 

There never was a clock that fit- 
ted in better with the farm work. 

He’s triple-nickel plated and so 
handsome you'll want to keep him 
in the parlor instead of a bedroom. 
Stands seven inches tall from the 
top of his head to the tips of his toes; 
has big, easy-winding keys, large 
hands, and big figures that you can 
read at a distance on dark mornings, 
and is built of good implement steel 
so he’ll last for years. He’s doing 
this kind of work in 3,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes today. . 

Twenty thousand jewelers sell him 
—one in your neighborhood, proba- 
bly. If yours doesn’t, just send a 
money order for $2.50 addressed to 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, and 
he’ll come to the front door, if the 
parcel post does, charges prepaid. 
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NO OTHER .4 
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Geta NEW HOME an 


authorized dealers only. All parts are interchangeable. 


the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 


HE CHEAPEST. 


Sait 

MOST 
MACHINE POPULAR 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME, 


OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES, 
This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service. 


Write for our literature, 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 








Direct 


to user—only one small profit added 


Sold by 





Spotless Rubber Roofing— 


=8A, to factory cost. 


first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—108 
square feet to roll, with nails and cement. 
1-Ply,-35 lbs., 78¢;2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
5£ Ibs., $1.34 per roll. Free samples and Cat. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 


2 


ROLL 








75 Shockoe Lane. RICHMOND, VA. 











Save $6.55 and Get a Pair of $2 Pillows FREE 
This ‘‘Pure White’’ elastic felted cotton $Q. 95 And a pair of fine 


leather pillows FREE 


mattress, fine Art Ticking, Imperial edge Regular retail price 
Better than any feather bed for both $18.50. 

Take a trip to Dreamiand on a ‘ Pure White.’’ They’re BETTER. Made of transverse 

layers of billowy cotton Soft, smooth, elastic. No lumps. Sanitary, Healthful. Perfectly 

tufted. They last. Stay clean. A few hours in the sun now and then will do. ink of 


* * * 
I am sure you all understand that 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
We had a term of eight months this 
I was awarded two prizes— 


in writing letters for the paper you 
must do your own work, both the 
composition and the actual writing. I 
certainly would not publish a letter 
if I knew that someone other than he 
whose name was signed to it had 
written it or told what to write. 
None of you, I am sure, would do 
anything as unfair as this. 
* * * 

Do any of you like to make verses? 
Here is your chance. For the best 
poem of not less than 12 nor more 
than 30 lines written by any of you 
and sent me before October 15, I 


year. 
one for regular attendance, the other 
for good conduct. 

Next year I am going to try for the 
prize for best lessons. I am in the 
sixth grade and hope to be promoted 
next year. My ambition is to attend 
high school, should I be so fortunate 
as to win a scholarship. I will not 
be able to stand the expenses other- 
wise. My aunt and uncle are both 
getting old and I do hope I will be 
able to be self-supporting one of these 
days. ETHELDA WRENN. 

Strawberry, S. C. 


~ the mattress, the pillows and the price, $9.95, 


Let your order come along. 





SOUTHERN FELT MATTRESS CO., 112 Main Greensboro, N.C. 














THE RANGE WITH A STONE OVEN BOTTOM 


Direct toyou with no dealer's profit to pay. 


Saves one-third your fuel bilis and half your labor. 


We say the IM PERIA Lis the best range on earth at ANY PRICE. If you find 
we're wrong, our iron-clad guarantee assures the return of EVERY cENT 
YOU’VE PAID. 


Test our range 30 days at your home. 
The IMPERIAL includes features found in no other range—stone oven- 
bottom, dustless ash-sifter, odor-hood and oven thermometer. 
Write for our stove and range book NOW. It’s free. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 113 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














IF YOU HAVD ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD If 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURD IT WILL PAY YOU Be 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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100,000 Girls 
Belong to One Club 
Yet Few Know About It 


- The girls have a gold and 
diamond badge: every girl in the 
club makes money:some make 
over a thousand dollars a year. 
And yet, broadly speaking, few 
know about this club: the hap- 
piest, brightest and most 
‘prosperous club of alert girls 
anywhere in America, pérhaps. 


| Where its this club? It is 
‘|| attached to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal; a part of the personal 
service that is back of the mag- 
azine, and has made it, as some 
one said:“‘not a publication but 
an institution.”’ 


The Club is called simply **The 
Girls’ Club.” Its motto is as unique 
as anything about it: ““With One 
Idea: to Make Money.” It has a 
girl manager at the head of it, and 
every year she writes to and keeps 
in direct touch with these 100,000 
girls. 


Unique, isn’t it? Good to know about 
it, if you area girl, or have a girl. 


Each month the club has a regular 
column in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


If you area girl, young or old, and 
are interested in this club’s **One 
Idea,”’ send a letter of inquiry to 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








OUR FARM WOMEN. 








BE STRONG. 


E STRONG! 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift— 


Be strong! 


Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—oh shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely in God’s name— 


Be strong! 


It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long, 
Faint not, fight on; tomorrow comes thé song. 


—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





MOTHERS MUST PROVIDE FOOD FOR MIND AS WELL AS BODY 


A Little Talk About Books and Reading—The Child Whose 
School Advantages Are Poor May be Liberaily Endowed by 
Reading—How to Take Care of Books. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


thinking of food, especially in 

hot weather. So suppose we 

discuss the books and maga- 
zines we are going to read next win- 
ter. 

With money soon coming in from 
the year’s crops 
the forehanded 
woman would bs 
making plans for 
next winter’s 
clothes, stovewood 
and other physi- 
cal comforts. Why 
not plan for the 
mental food also? 

Perhaps you 
are planning fora 
home library where every book is 
your own, where each volume means 
either the result of some work ac- 
complished and turned into money, 
the love of some friend, or the holi- 
day spirit of the happiest Christmas 
of your life. 

I remember the pang of disap- 
pointment I experienced one Christ- 
mas when a box was opened from my 
aunt: A little stocking of candy, a 
pair of gloves and a volume of Long- 
fellow were my portion. I apprecia- 
ted the candy and gloves but would 
have liked to change the book for 
the fur-trimmed bonnet my sister 
received. Gone are the candy and 
gloves, I have outgrown the bonnet 
—even if it could have lasted—but I 
have the book and it has become 
dearer with the years. It has divert- 
ed me when resting. 


| Darr a woman gets tired of 


MRS. HUTT. 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream,” etc. 


has cheered me when I would be 
sad. It has stamped itself, as every 
good book, on character itself. 

A couple of months ago when it 
was my privilege to visit the scene 
of the banishment of Evangeline I 
doubly enjoyed seeing the priests’ 
cellar, the avenue of willows, and 
could in imagination see the lonely 
villagers huddled on the beach watch- 
ing their panic-stricken beasts while 
the cruel flames consumed their 
homes, 


A Public Library. 


Do you feel that you could know 
more good books through a public 
library than your means will permit 
in your own? 

It may be that you are working 
with the United Farm Women for a 
neighborhood library, where each 
person contributes a book a year, 
kept at some school, store, or house 
and from which each individual is 
allowed to keep a book two weeks. 

Then there is the school library or 
the traveling library. 

Almost every town of any size has 
a library which country women are 
cordially invited to use as a rest- 
room. There would be many more 
such libraries and rest-rooms if wo- 
men from the country would use 
them instead of waiting for their 


husbands in stores and getting worn 
out while the children grow positive- 
ly sick with fatigue. 


What Books? 


Some people there are who read 
for recreation, Some for general in- 
formation and some for increased 
earning capacity. 

In the first class is the youth, 
“whose only books are women’s 
looks,’”’ the sentimental maiden, and 
the busy man or woman who attain 
mental relaxation in the short story 
or the novel of the hour. 


The second class is a very numer- 
ous one from all walks in life. They 
read sometimes because they have a 
craving for knowledge and because 
they feel that ignorance whether gen- 
eral or specific is never commenda- 
ble. From this usually comes the 
person who is a delightful compan- 
ion, able to take his or her place in 
any society and whose charm in- 
creases as long as life lasts. She 
knows the customs of various periods 
from such books as ‘‘Lorna Doone”; 
places from such books as “‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii’; events from such 
as “The Tale of Two Cities’’; life 
from such as “David Copperfield’; 
and real romance from ‘Ivanhoe.”’ 

The last class is large but might 
be larger. It goes without saying, 
that the person who could prepare 
herself at school or college would be 
very foolish not to embrace the op- 
portunity. However, one need not 
be ignorant because it is impossible 
to go to college. 


The civil engineer of one of our 
largest cities had to support his 
mother and sister before he finished 
high school. It took years of study 
nights and holidays, at home and in 
libraries before he accomplished his 
ambition. But he didit. To be sure, 
he gave up this party and that picnic 
but he thinks it was worth it. 

So much isa person’s reading man- 
ifest in life that the home or farm of 
the reading person can be picked out 
and nine times out of ten the guess 
will be correct. A knowledge of all 
things adds to the pleasure of living 
but one cannot read very extensively 
without gaining something of a prac< 
tical nature which will help in the 
every-day talk. 

There is one large class of readers 
whom [ have not mentioned—the 
mothers who read to the children 
and the children who later read for 
themselves. Right there is estab- 
lished the love of reading which 
will affect the child’s whole future. 
There is a Jesuit saying, ‘““Give me @ 
child the first seven years of its life 
and it is mine thereafter.” Fill the 
first seven years of a child’s life wit 
interesting stories of fact and fancy 
and he will seek them for himself 
later. 

The Waste of Books, 


A book is the storehouse of possi- 
bilities. If it means nothing to you, 
it may change the whole tenor of 
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your neighbor’s life; if it has touch- 
ed you not, it may tide over a period 
of weary convalescence for someone 
you care for. Every book means 
something to someone. 

Therefore it is a little short of des- 
ecration to allow books to go to 
waste. I go into hundreds of rural 
schoolhouses every year and I see 
libraries which have not even a pre- 
tense of care bestowed upon them. 
There must have been a teacher of 
judgment to have obtained the libra- 
ry but with her gone the doors have 
been torn off the hinges, the books 
and the leaves from them are under- 
foot or thrown idly around, the 
pbuilding is open to the whim of the 
unthinking members of every com- 
munity. A respect for property whose 
ever it may be is one of the tangible 
evidences of civilization and Christ- 
ianity. If the members of the school 
poard have time or inclination only 
for the duty of hiring the teachers, 
jet the United Farm Women or some 
individual take the task of housing 
the library during vacation. 

Mending Books. 

An occasional hour taken by the 
teacher from the reading of books 
and devoted to the mending of them 
might inculcate a respect for prop- 
erty. 

A yard of book muslin 
and better than paper or ordinary 
cloth for mending. However useful 
glue may be for other household pur- 
poses most brands of it will in time 
become yellow. A 15 cent pot of 
library paste will mend hundreds of 
books. 

The thumbing of books is not only 
testructive of property but is an ef- 
jective means of introducing germs 
into the body. 

One might almost say that every 
book one can get one’s hands on is 
worth reading. That is so for the 
adult, but not so for the child who 
associates far more intimately with 
robbers and murderers and adven- 
turesses in books than is possible in 
life—a thing some. parents forget 
and a very good reason for reading 
any unknown book before or with 
the child. 

Resolve now to have the $5 worth 
of papers and magazines and $5 
worth of books a year for each horse 
you work, which The Progressive 
Warmer advocates. 


is cheap 





Worth Carolina Housewives’ Con- 
vention a Great Success. 

HE Housewives’ Convention, held 

in Raleigh, N. C., August 26-28, 
yas one of the most successful meet- 
ings of women ever held in the State. 
\iore than 350 women, 50 per cent of 
ihem from the country, were gather- 
«d together for the discussion of 
questions concerning the betterment 
vi the community, the betterment of 
‘ne home and better methods for the 
expenditure of the moneys placed in 
iheir hands for administration. 

Many women went away eager to 
siart Housewives’ Leagues in their 
own communities, and enthusiastical- 
iy spoke of coming to the convention 
next year and trying to bring a neigh- 
borhood delegation with them. 

We hope to make this Housewives’ 
Convention a yearly meeting of all 
the housewives of North Carolina; 
not only those that are organized into 
leagues, but the housewife at large 
who is interested in the bettering of 
home conditions. To increase that 
audience of 350 until we have 500 
women from the country and not one 
less from the town is our aim. Think 
of what it would mean for North Car- 
olina to have her women meeting 
yearly to discuss plans for the uplift 
of her citizenship. 

The officers elected for next year 
were: President, Mrs. Chas. McKim- 
mon; Vice President, Mrs. J. G. Boy- 
lin, Wadesboro; Secretary, Mrs. C. 
R. Hudson; Chairman Publicity Com- 
mittee, Mrs. J. H. Henley, of Lee 
County; Chairman Committee on Ar- 
rangements, Mrs. Vitruvius Royster, 
Raleigh; Chairman Committee Hos- 
pitakity, Mrs. J. B. Timberlake, Jr. 
Raleigh. 
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WASHING AND IRONING. 








The Progressive Way to Wash. 


WANT to give the sisters a quick 

easy, labor-saving way to wash. 

I call it the ‘progressive way.” 
It saves much in the wear and tear 
of the clothes also. 

I put water in wash kettle- and 
make a fire around it the first thing, 
also put soap in to dissolve and while 
water is heating wet clothes and 
soap the most soiled places. When 
water boils add one tablespoonful of 
kerosene oil to a good-sized wash 
kettle, and put clothes in. But do 
not crowd them in the kettle. Then 
cover kettle ‘ith barrel head, or 
something to hold steam in and let 
them boil and steam twenty minutes. 
Then rinse well and I’m sure you'll 
be delighted and also ready to com- 
pare clothes with anyone. 

Be sure to add a little kerosene 
before each boiling of clothes, also 
to have clothes thoroughly wet and 
soaped good. I treat colored clothes 
same as white ones. Boil everything 
except woolen goods and colored em- 
broidery. I launder these separately 
on a clear day, with Ivory soap and 
soft water. Rinse well. Hang in 
shade until half dry. Then press 
with hot iron on wrong side until 
perfectly dry. 

MRS. J. B. LIVINGSTON. 

Troy, Mississippi. 








Another Woman’s Plan. 


HE day before I wash I heat a 

boiler of water and shave into it 
a half cake of Naptha soap; also add 
one-half cup salsoda as the water is 
hard. Soak the white clothes over 
night in this water. Next morn- 
ing prepare another’. boiler’ in 
the same way only let this wa- 
ter boil. Wring out your clothes 
and pour the boiling water over them 
letting them stand till the morning 
work is finished, then rub the very 
soiled places, rinse and hang out. 
The last suds will be good to wash 
the colored clothes in. Soak them 
for 20 minutes or longer and they 
will require very little rubbing and 
will be clear looking. Naptha soap 
bleaches white clothes, and makes 
them look very nice with very little 
labor. 

MRS. DAISY GWYN. 
Midland, Texas. 





The Useful Gasoline Iron. 


HE convenience of the gasoline 

iron appeals to me very much. 

I have a family of four and never 
have to iron more than two hours 
and often not over one at a time. 

By studying directions carefully I 
found that when the iron fed too 
much gasoline in spite of anything, 


that the asbestos packing in ‘the 
burr needed replacing. I ordered 


the asbestos and by following direc- 
tions which came with it, I replaced 
it myself. The only trouble I then 
had was an occasional clogging of 
the needle valve. This I found could 
be avoided by loosening the valve 
and shaking the tank so as to make 
a little gasoline run through and 
wash out any particle of dust which 
may have settled on the needle. I 
don’t see why there is as much dan- 
ger in the gasoline iron as in a com-, 
mon lamp and not many of us would 
think of still using the old-fashioned 
candle in preference to a good lamp. 
The only precaution is to be careful 
with the gasoline. Be sure to have 
your tank closed and all other gas- 
oline at a safe distance before you 
light your iron as it is very explos- 
ive. MRS. D. T. SMITH. 
Conover, N. C. 





How to Care for the Gasoline Iron. 


F YOU are to be successful with 
the gasoline iron, you must be 
very careful to keep it absolutely 
clean. 
every piece should be taken out, 


Before starting it each time- 


wiped well with a clean cloth, and 
the tank should be knocked upside 
down. The gasoline must be strain- 
ed before it is put into the tank and 
iron. Always place the tank end of 
jron highest when the gasoline in 
iron is burning. The gasoline in 
tank must hoil before the lid can be 
put on or if you succeed in getting it 
on the gasoline will not escape. Do 
not let iron get too hot before using 
as you cannot iron fast enough to 
cool it but if it does get so hot you 
can not iron, turn the gasoline off 
for about five minutes and then 
strike a match to it and it will be 
hot enough to catch again. A tank 
of gasoline should burn about two 
hours. If there is any left over from 
an ironing as soon as iron is cool it 
should be emptied out. Also the lid 
of iron should be taken off while still 
hot. ANNETTE CRAIG. 
Lancaster, S. C. 





There are some things that are not 
worth while, and one of these is iron- 
ing stockings and knit undercloth- 
ing which look as well, wear as well 
and are just as sanitary unironed.— 
Mrs. C. H. Rust. 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Dr. T.—Water-glass is bought 
a thick syrup or a powder. It 
about ten cents a pound. 
water-glass in ten parts 
water before making the 
oughly scald the 
Store the eggs, 


either as 
sells for 
Dissolve one part 
water. Boil the 
solution and thor- 
keg or barrel before using. 
if possible, in a cool place, 
Pack only clean, unwashed eggs. Infertile 
eggs keep best. One gallon of water-glass 
will pack 50 dozen eggs. 

* * * 


J. G W.—I believe that you are wrong 
about the bachelors living longest. , My rea- 
son for thinking so is that New York State 
took a census for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, 
excluding the two large cities, and follow- 
ing are the interesting results: 


Death Rates of Men. 
Widowed 


Age. Single, Married, and Divorced, 
20 to 30... 6.6 4.2 12,0 
30 to 40... 12.9 5.9 14.1 
40 t0 50... 19.5 9.5 17.3 
60 to60... 28.7 17.0 30.5 
60 to 70... 51.0 31.9 48.6 
70 to 80.. 101.4 72.7 96.0 


Very much the same figures are true for 
the women, It is a matter of record also 
in the same State that twice as many crimes 
are committed by unmarried men as by 
those who are married. 

* * * 


Mrs. B.—Evaporated cream is milk evap- 
orated to the consistency of cream, 


* * * 


Dr. G.—Celeriac is not celery but 
root of the turnip-rooted variety. The root 
is boiled and when cold sliced on lettuce 
and used as a salad. I do not know of its 
medical qualities. The seed-pods of the 
nasturtium are pickled in brine and used 
as a condiment. . In looking up an English 
seed catalog, I find that there is a variety 


is the 


of radish whose leaves are cooked. J do not 
know it, 
* * * 
Mrs. L. G.—A fine-tooth comb is not to 
be recommended for the infant. Strong 
soap and friction should also be avoided. 


Physicians recommend gentle 
day and frequent 
to remove any 
formed, 


washing each 
applications of warm oil 
crust that might have 
MRS. HUTT. 





A HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY FOR WOMEN, 


“The American Library of Home Eco- 
nomics.” Publishers, American School of 
Home Economics, Chicago. This consists of 


several volumes, dealing with many subjects. 
“Primers of Sanitation and Hygiene.” 


World Work Publishing Co., Yonkers. on 
Hudson, NW. Xs 

“Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning.’’ 
Whitcomb & Burrows, Boston. 

“The Business Hen.’ Publishers, The Ru- 
ral New Yorker, New York. 

“Yeasts and Molds.’’ 

“Our Insect Friends and Enemies,’’ , Pub- 
lishers. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 

“Common-Sense Care of Babies.” Pub- 
lished, 4320 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis. 

E. B. Lowry Series, Forbes & Co., Chi- 
cago, 

“Cook Book,’ and “Cook Book for Sick 


and Convalescent.” Fannie Farmer. Little, 


Brown & Co., Boston. 

‘Boys, Girls, and Manners.” Dana Estes 
& ‘‘o., Boston. 

“Young Folks 300k of Etiquette.’ A. 
Flanagan Co., 3238-344 Wabash Ave., ¢ AEE. 

“Expert Waitress.’’ Harper Brothers, New 


York City. 


A Student of Humanity. 


Mrs. Carter and her cook were discussing 
the murder which had harrowed the dusky 
citizens of the countryside. 

“Will dey hé ang him fer killin’ of his wife, 
Miss Cyarter?’ 

“We can’t tell yet, Aunt Jinny. The 
court will decide. Of course if they prove 


he did it on purpose—” 

“Done it a purpose! 
in course he kilt his wife a-purpose! Honey 
ain’t I done been married? Don’t I know 


Law, Miss Cyarter, 


You're really age 


Fish Brand 


Reflex 
Slicker 


Not a dressy “near” 
water - proof, but a 
roomy, comfort-givin 
service coat that wil 
protect ys through —.. 
and wettest wea’ 


t 
$3.00 Sizes | 
We print plainly on every label ¢ 
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Buy Your Clothes 
at the Mills 


aw SAVE 
BIG MONEY 


We take the goods 
directly off the 
looms—cut to your 
measure according 
to latest New York 
style patterns, 
hand- tailor them 
here in our own 
shops, and guaran- 
tee fit, material, 
workmanship, or 
your money back, 


Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats $10 to $22 


the kind for which you’d pay $18 to $30 
anywhere else. You save two dealers’ 
profits and we deliver free anywhere. 
Send postcard today for our new free 
style book with samples attached, rules 
for measurement, etc, 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO, 
205 Main Street, Somerville, N. J. 
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3 Months 
Ahead of 
the Times 


Advance Styles 
Suits 
Without 
Cost. 


To Introduce 


ERE we go again, breaking all 
records for new, nobby, ahead- 
of-the-time styles. Be the first 

in your town to be ahead of the times. 
You can doit easy. Beat everyone 
to it. To introduce these styles 
quickly we will give you a com- 
plete suit for a little of your time, 
and by wearing it you can make 

EASY MONEY. 

Drop us a postal for our advance 
book, select the Hovde you want and 
the cloth and get 


YOUR SUIT WITHOUT COST. 


Don’t wait. Don’ Stk Write “a 
away. A postal will d We 
everything the day your oi 3 is <m 
ceived. We pay express on everything. 
Get busy. Simply send us a postal 
with your name and address on it. 
PARAGON TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 933, cHICACcO 


BARGAINS! 


$10 Money Order brings 
ou one first — 36-lb 
eather Bed; 1 set Pee 
Pillows: one ($2. 25) Co 
terpane; one (86x72) Rug 
$1.50; one Initial Handker- 
chief; one Pack Post Carda, 
all for only $10 to introduce 
my feather beds. As to 
quality I challenge com<« 
parison. Only one lot to 
each family. Agents wante 
ed. Address ,s J. Turner, 
Box 48, Grover, N. €. 
P. 8, perros person answering this with Money 
Order for bed, etc,, will receive extra one pair 
dollar Pillow Shams FREE with all the ahove. + 
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YoU EAT 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 


THIS YEARS. CROP 
CONSUMERS RICE CO. 


HOUSTON TEX. 








New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


36 pounds, full weight, choice curled hen feathers. S& 
ound pillows, $1.08 per pair. 
Calslegue Free. Duck and Goose feather beds at 
whoiesale prices. Address 
SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW COMPANY, 
Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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DITOR Clarence Poe will address the public 

on education and co-operation at Jackson 
Springs, Moore County, September 13; Jackson, 
Northhampton County, September 24; Aulander, 
September. 25; Edenton, September 26. 





HERE is a great chance for co-operative poul- 

try and egg-selling associations. Mr. Shu- 
ford’s article telling how to organize is worth 
keeping. He speaks with authority because he 
has been the leading spirit in a very successful as- 
sociation of this kind. 





HEREVER the farmers in a community wish 
to establish a co-operative creamery, they 
should first of all write to the Dairy Division of 
their State Department of Agriculture and the 
Dairy Division of the National Department of Ag- 
riculture. In most cases, when sufficient interest 
has been manifested, an expert adviser can be had 
—a man who will give all the information needed 
and tell how to proceed. Persons interested should 
also get all available bulletins and other publica- 
tions bearing on the creamery business. 








EAD our “Thought for the Week.” This is a 

simple little story, but it is a splendid example 
of the way practical co-operation must begin in 
most cases. Forty or more farmers uniting to sell 
their produce through one agent and thus secure 
better prices and save themselves time and labor, 
doesn’t look like a very big thing, and it isn’t. It 
is a practical thing, however, and means larger 
profits and a better living for the farmer who takes 
part in it. The big schemes we are so fond of talk- 
ing about, may become realities sometime, but it 
will not be until we have learned the practical 
lessons of co-operation by doing actual co-opera- 
tive work on a small scale. 





ORTH Carolina farmers are greatly encouraged 

over the present prices of tobacco and cotton. 
They are also greatly encouraged over the fact 
that they have the strongest State Farmers’ Union 
in America, that the co-operation idea is every- 
where taking root, that their recent State Farmers’ 
Convention and State Housewives’ Convention 
were the biggest ever held, that the A. and M. Col- 
lege has the biggest opening in its history, and 
that the freight rates situation promises relief for 
them. They also rejoice in having a fine corn crop 
and while last week’s storm seriously damaged 
forage, this situation will be remedied by heavier 
planting of clover, rye, etc., to save buying high- 
priced feed next spring. 





HE Progressive Farmer stands ready to help 

any band of local co-operators frame a suita- 
ble constitution and by-laws. If you have organ- 
ized and think we can help you, send in a rough 
sketch of what you wish in your constitution, to- 
gether with full information as to the purposes of 
your organization, the number of members, etc., 
and we shall be glad to do the best we can for 
you. This does not mean, however, that we are 
willing to work out constitutions for associations 
yet to be organized or for people who merely wish 
to see what the constitution of a co-operative as- 
sociation looks like. We have no time for such 
work as this. Nor does it mean that your society 
needs our help; the chances are that you can draft 
your Own laws as well as we could do it. Still, we 
wish to help and are willing to try, if you think 
we can be of service. 





HE condition of the cotton crop on August 25, 

was 68.2 per cent of a normal, as compared 
with 74.8 per cent August 25, 1912, 73.2 per cent 
August 25, 1911 and 74.7 average on August 25 
for ten years. This means a cotton crop much 
smaller than last year’s, and should mean much 
better prices. Here 


is a fine chance to put 
some of the talk about controlled niarketing 
into practice. To be sure, all the cotton grow- 


ers cannot be expected to agree upon a price 
and hold until they get it—these big schemes we 
have been deluded with so long may never work 





out,—but the farmers in most communities can 
easily secure enough money to tide over the men 
whose cotton would otherwise be forced on the 
market; and every bale thus held off of the early 
market will help that much to fix prices on a fair 
basis and to hold them steady. We all talk co- 
operative marketing and co-operative rural credits 
—here is the chance to make both something of a 
reality. 





+X Great Chance for Clover and Co-operation 





writer ran against one of the very finest 

examples in a little North Carolina com- 
munity the other day—in Chatham County. See- 
ing that clover seed were so high, and that the 
land needed clover so badly, a group of farmers 
got together and subscribed $500—fifty shares at 
$10 eath—to buy a clover huller. Then at the 
right season they hired a traction engine to take 
it from place to place (just as they would a wheat 
thresher), and set it up at some man’s barn stay- 
ing two or three days®and doing the work for him 
and all his clover-growing neighbors. They 
charged four cents a pound for hulling crimson 
clover, and five cents a pound for red, making 
it cost $2.40 a bushel to hull the crimson 
clover seed and $3 the red—not a big charge in 
view of the fact that crimson clover seed were 
then selling at the neighboring store at $10 a 
bushel and the red at $18 to $20. One farmer 
took over his crop to be hulled, saying, “‘I reckon 
this pile ought to hull me out a bushel of seed, 
and that’s $3,’’ and found instead that he had six 
bushels and his bill was $18! At first he felt 
like he was bankrupted until he recalled that he 
could sell his product for about $100! 

Now all sorts of good results have followed this 
experiment in co-operation. Best of all, all the 
farmers round about are growing clover as never 
before, and last spring it was a joy to ride over 
beautiful fields knee deep in clover where they 
were formerly bleak and barren. That is the 
great gain, for the farmers only needed to get 
their clover seed cheap to begin growing lots of 
it. But more than that the scheme paid 
like a gold mine. When the managers wound up 
the season’s business, they found they had paid all 
expenses and had a handsome dividend for every 
stockholder. In fact, the profits were so good 
that this year the price of hulling will be reduced 
somewhat. But to start out with, these figures 
are about right. 

Now, here’s a chance for your community—if 
your folks are growing clover enough to make it 
pay. If they are not, join together to buy the 
huller, and let the farmers in the company them- 
selves sow enough to make it pay. And then why 
not go a step further and advertise your seed—in 
the name of the company, so that orders can be 
divided out among the individual members? 

Here, indeed, is a great chance for Clover and 


"Towner" about successful co-operation, the 





Co-operation—two things the whole South neqds,” 





Jim Riggins, Co-operator. 





OW,’’ said Uncle Cornpatch, relighting his 
N pipe, “it’s this way with Jim Riggins an’ 

that stump puller: I had a patch of stumpy 
land, *bout ten acres, I guess. John Smith had 
about as much; Ol’ Man Barksdale had twenty 
acres an’ more, an’ Jim Riggins had stumps all 
over his place, thick in some fields and just a few 
in others. 

“So I proposes to Smith and the Ol’ Man that 
we go in together and an’ buy us a stump puller 
an’ clean the land off so’s we could work it with 
some satisfaction. They fell right in, an’ after 
figgerin’ awhile we come to an agreement. Ol’ 
Man Barksdale’s stump crop was figgered at half 
the cost o’.the machine, an’ mine an’ Smith’s at 
a quarter apiece. We wus all to help in the work, 
an’ stand our share of repairin’ and so on, if 
there wus any to do. We agreed to pull my 
stumps first, an’ then Smith wus to have an equal 
number of days’ work an’ the Ol’ Man twice as 
many. The man runnin’ ahead ’us to pay the com- 
pany for extra time, an’ when we sold the ma- 
chine we wus goin’ to divide up accordin’ to what 
we'd put in. 

“That looked to me like it wus about as fair as 
we could git things, an’ it wus certain to pay us 
all. Well, jist as we’s gittin’ ready to order the 
puller, Jim Riggins come in one day an’ I told him 
about it. ‘An’ you’re the man to buy that stump 
puller when we git done with it,’ says I. 

**‘*T ain’t able,’ says he; ‘I wisht I could go in 
with the rest of ye now.’ 

“T looked at Jim an’ 
a hard worker, an’s allus had a hard time. 
right,’ says I; ‘I’m willin’s How many 
stumps you got, fust and last?’ 

“Jim figgered awhile an’ said he’d 
‘leven acres. 
*‘More’n that,’ 


He’s 
‘All 
acres 0’ 


felt sorry for him. 


about ten 
or 
says I, 


‘when you go chasin’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


round to‘pull ’em; but I’m willin’ to count ’em at 
ten acres, if you want a hand in this. Got the 
money to pay fer a fifth of this machine?’ 

‘‘T can git it,’ says he. 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘you chase yo’self over to 
Smith’s an’ the Ol’ Man’s an’ see what they say. 
Tell ’em I[’m willin’.’ 

“Jim come by that evenin’ an’ said it wus all 
right. Ol’ Man Barksdale had kinder objected at 
fust, but finally come around all right. An’ Jim 
wus shore tickled over the notion of gittin’ rid 
of his stumps. 

“TI sent the order off fer the machine next morn- 
in’, an’ in a couple of hours here comes Jim. 
‘Uncle Cornpatch,’ says he, ‘I b’lieve it ’ud be bet- 
ter fer me to jist wait an’ pay you all fer pullin’ 
my stumps when you git done. It’ll be so late 
when you’re all through that I can’t git more’n 
half o’ mine out next winter, an’ I ain’t got the 
money to spare jist now, anyway.’ 

“All right, Jim,’ says I. Any way suits me, 
but Smith an’ the Ol’ Man’s countin’ on you now.’ 

***T’ll go see ’em,”’ he says. 

“T thought it ‘us all settled till the machine 
come, an’ Smith an’ the Ol’ Man come over to pay 
their part. Jim hadn’t gone to them at all, an’ 
they wus expectin’ him to take an’ interest, jist 
like he’d said. 

“*T didn’t want to be tied up with Jim,’ 
the Ol Man, ‘but he’s so anxious I told him all 
right. He’s like a flea, you never know where 
he’ll be next.’ 

“Next day Jim came along an’ [I put it up to 
him. He’d seen the puller an’ wus in a stump- 
pullin’ notion agin. 

‘Sure, I’ll pay you,’ he said. ‘I got the money 
right here.’ An’ he had, fer a wonder. 

“That evenin’ he come back. “I’ve jist been 
a-thinkin’ about it,’ says he, ’that it ’ud be a good 
thing to begin down in that pastur’ field of mine. 
If all you fellers pull yo’r stumps fust I won’t git 
none o’ mine out before spring an’ I’ve got ’em 
everywhere.’ 

“Wall, there’d been nothin’ said to Jim as to 
when we’d tackle his stumps; the rest of us had 
agreed on ours an’ he seemed to take it fer grant- 
ed that he’d come last, an’ so did the rest of us. 
We all feel a lot surer uf Jim when we git him 
where he can’t wiggle out. I’d gone to all the 
trouble in the matter, an’ felt like it was fair to 
begin at my place, fer the machine ’us there an’ 
everything ready to begin. But I looked over 
Jim’s farm an’ couldn’t blame him fer wantin’ one 
little cleared place. ‘I’m a-goin’ to plow that 
ol’ pastur’ field as soon as I can git at it,’ he says, 
‘an’ the stumps ought to be pulled before it’s plow- 
ed. When we’ve done it up, the rest of mine can 
wait till you all git through, ’cept I would like to 
have that bunch back uf the barn yanked out.’ 

***Go an’ see what Smith an’ the Ol’ Man says 
about it,’ says I. If they’re willin’ I am, an’ we'll 
finish up yo’r job the fust thing.’ 

“Smith’s allus easy an’ he said to go ahead, an’ 
of course, the Ol’ Man had no right to object, 
‘cause he wus comin’ last any way. 

“So we went over an’ worked, off an’ on, fer a 
whole month pullin’ stumps out of Jim’s field; 
an’ when we quit you wouldn’t a-knowed the ol’ 
place. I never saw Jim so up in spirits an’ he 
nearly worked his fool self to death. Well, we 
finished one evenin’ an’ loaded up the puller to 
take it over to my place. When we got out in the 
road an’ up on a hill where we could see nearly all 
over Jim’s place, we all stopped an’ looked back, 
an’ I think we all felt good. I know I did. 

** *Golly!’ said Jim, ‘don’t she look fine?’ I wish 
I could go to plowin’ tomorrer.’ Then he stopped 
fer a minit an’ says: ‘Say boys, let me sell you 
my interest in this machine. I need the money, 
an’ I need all the time I can git this winter.’ 

** ‘How much’ll you take?’ says Ol’ Man Barks- 
dale, short as pie crust. 

***Oh, I dunno, she’s about as good as new; 
knock off ten dollars on what I put in.’ 

‘An’ we’d helped him clean his whole dinged 
place of stumps, an’ delayed our own work jist to 
please him! ; 

“T had to laugh. I couldn’t help it. But the 
Ol Man, he jist leaned back and let hisself out. 
By the time he got through Jim didn’t have face 
enough to look at a sheep. ‘Sell nothin’!’ says 
he, ‘you’re goin’ to help pull every dod-swingasted 
stump on my place, er I’ll know why.’ 

“The Ol’ Man calmed down after a little an’ 
looked like he wus ashamed uf hisself; but he 
ain’t liked Jim sence. One day Jim had been tell- 
in’ somebody what a great thing co-oferation wus 
fer the farmer an’ all that, an’ this feller toid 
the Ol’ Man. ‘Yes, it is,’ says Barksdale, ‘if you 
ain’t tryin’ to co-operate with Jim Riggins.’ 

*An’,”’ continued Uncle Cornpatch, as he rose 


said 


“El 


to go, “I guess the reason there ain’t more co-op- 
eratin’ done is that there’s too many folks like 
Jim, they want their neighbors to take all the 


trouble an’ risk, an’ give them the best of every- 


thing an’ then let ’em out jist as soon’s they’ve 
got what they wanted.” 
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Saturday, September 13, 1913.] 

















“A COUNTY CO-OPERATION HAS WAKED UP. 


By Clarence Poe. 











example in the South—so far as | know—oi 

what co-operation will do for a community, 
and the heart and center of the movement in Ca- 
tawba is the ‘‘Catawba Co-operative Creamery 
Company.”’ 

This creamery, whose new building was dedi- 
cated the other day, was organized June 1, 1910. 
On page four is given a statement of its progress 
since that time. 

It will be noted that this is a combination 
creamery and egg-collecting society; and it is go- 
ing to do a number of other things before getting 
grown. The Catawba people have the right idea 
in thinking that when they have the machinery 
for a business perfected, they might as well use 
this machinery for all it is worth. They hadn’t 
been running two months before they found out 
that they had started with too small a number 
of cows (300) to make the business pay unless 
they took on some side line. So they got together 
and decided that the wagons that were collecting 
the milk from the patrons might as well collect 
their eggs also; and this is what they proceeded 
to do. 

The net result of both activities is that the 
farmers have received from one to four cents a 
dozen extra profit on their eggs by working co-op- 
eratively; and they have received about twice as 
much for their creamery butter as they would 
have received for ordinary farm butter. The 
creamery butter brings from thirty to thirty-seven 
cents a pound, while ordinary farm butter is sold 
for from fifteen to twenty cents a pound. 

Moreover, the creamery, which started with 
$1,500 capital stock, borrowed from the bank, 
($1,000 being spent for equipment and a building, 
rented, in which to conduct the business), now 
has equipment worth $3,500, their new building 
is worth $3,500 and lot $1,500. 

Perhaps the chief reason why this creamery has 
succeeded so notably while many other Southern 
creameries have failed, is that the Catawba Cream- 
ery is operated squarely on the co-operative prin- 
ciple. Each patron is expected to take one or 
more shares of stock at the par value of $10, but 
on this he receives only 6 per cent interest, all 
the profits being divided among patrons in propor- 
tion to the amount of business furnished. At one 
time profits were allowed to accumulate for some 
time, so that at one meeting the stockholders 
found an accumulation of $1,000 in profits in the 
treasury. Now, however, the plan is to pay every 
member at the end of each month the exact 
amount realized from his cream or eggs, less the 
necessary deduction for the management and up- 
keep of the business. In other words, the man 
not only gets paid cash for his products every 
month, but he gets a monthly dividend on his in- 
vestment in the shape of increased prices received 
for his product, through co-operative marketing. 

But, of course, not even the co-operative prin- 
ciple, or anything else, would have-enabled the 
Catawba Creamery to succeed without efficient, 
capable men in charge. If most of the credit for 
starting the enterprise belongs to Mr. J. A. Con- 
over, certainly most of the credit for making it a 
success belongs to W. J. Shuford, the wide-awake 


(F examte County, North Carolina, is the finest 


Manager, who combines practical business sense. 


with vision and enthusiasm. Mr. Shuford looks 
efter the business of buying and selling, collec- 
tions, correspondence, etc., attending to all of this 
at a salary of $50 a month, in connection with his 
other business interests. The butter-maker at- 
tends to making the butter, shipping and receiv- 
ing cream, pasteurizing, testing, etc., and has an 
assistant who acts as bookkeeper. As_ usual, 
however, one finds back of a good official a good 
board of directors. ‘‘We have nine good men, 
three selected each year for a three-year term,” 
said Mr. Shuford to me, ‘“‘and the great secret of 
Success is that they have worked consistently for 
the good of the company, and with no desire to 
unload brothers or nephews or special friends, for 
jobs in the creamery.” 

Cream is collected three times a week at a cost 
of about two and a half cents a pound for butter- 
fat. Six routes are conducted, and I was told that 
each driver makes about twenty miles a day. 
After the route is properly developed, the driver 
is paid a regular salary. Until then he gets one 
cent a dozen on all the eggs he collects; three 
cents a pound on all butter-fat, and a commission 
on the cream separators he sells. 


How the Little Leaven is Leavening the Whole 
Lump. 


HAT I mainly wish to point out in writing 
this article, however, is how progress in one 

line stimulates progress in all lines. I do not think 
it is too much to say that the success of this co-op- 
erative creamery has made Catawba County a new 
county. The people have a confidence in them- 


selves they never had before; they have develop- 
ed a business ability they never had before, and 
in the not distant future we shall doubtless have 
people from all parts of the United States, and 
even from foreign lands, visiting Catawba County 
to see an example of what the spirit of co-oper- 
ation will do for a farming community. The peo- 
ple started with the co-operative creamery; then 
they began to collect eggs; next month they will 
begin to ship poultry. They are now organizing 
a Farmers’ Building and Loan Association, and 
before a great while they will doubtless have a 
co-operative laundry in connection with the co-op- 
erative creamery. A co-operative selling agency 
in connection with the creamery is also being 
worked out. 

Moreover, from the Hickory Creamery have 
gone out waves of influence that have affected all 
the citizenship of the county. A good county fair 
has been organized. A County Commissioner of 
Agriculture is regularly employed. There are thir- 
ty-five local tax school districts in the county, and 
two townships have voted $50,000 bonds for road 
building. A County Superintendent of Schools 
gives*his whole time to the work. An appropri- 
ation for the extermination of hookworm disease 
was made some time ago, with the result that one 
County Commissioner said that it was the best 
money he had ever had any hand in spending. 

All together, therefore, while I spent only one 
day in Catawba, I got thoroughly charged with 
the electric spirit of progress which is re-making 
the county. 


Building and Loan Association Next. 


HE next news that will come out of Catawba 
will be about the organization of the Farmers’ 
Building and Loan Association, perhaps the first 
thing of its kind in the South, in spite of all our 
talk about a better system of rural credit. When 
Mr. Shuford called a meeting of men to help or- 
ganize this association the other night, he had 
present the president of the First National Bank, 
the Mayor, the manager of the Piedmont Wagon 
Company, and other leading men who would not 
have had any faith in the business ability of farm- 
ers five years ago. At this meeting the following 
plan for the association was adopted: 


“The purpose of the Association is to com- 
bine the payments of the members into a 
fund for making loans to each other, and 
for the purpose of buying and improving 
lands, buildings and purchase of implements, 
machinery’ and stock, and for bettering con- 
ditions on the farm. 

“The organization to be made under the 
Building and Loan Law of North Carolina, 
and to be managed by a board of directors 
who, with a president, vice president and 
secretary and treasurer, shall have sole 
charge of the business, subject to such by- 
laws and regulations as the stockholders 
shall adopt. 

‘“‘All money received shall be placed in a 
general fund, from which all loans shall be 
made on approved real estate security, or on 
the paid-in value of their stock, installments 
and interest to be paid monthly. The stock 
shall be issued with a par value of $100 
payable in proportionate installments, either 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annually.” 


Extending Co-operation in Other Directions. 


OONER or later a co-operative store will doubt- 

less be established also; and as I have said, 
plans, are now being developed whereby patrons 
who have anything to sell will be brought into 
touch with any who wish to buy. For example, 
if one farmer wishes to buy four or five pigs or 
ten bushels of peas, he will be put into communi- 
cation with a farmer who has these to sell. 

“And instead of sending North for breakfast 
strip and having our townspeople pay thirty-five 
cents a pound for it,’? said Manager Shuford, ‘“‘we 
are going to arrange to keep this money at home 
in the near future by doing meat curing of the 
finer sort.’’ 

Another instance of the progressive spirit of 
the Catawba people and of their new faith in 
themselves is found in the organization of the 
“Catawba County Sweet Potato Growers’ to or- 
ganize a marketing association for this great Ca- 
tawba product. ‘‘We sent a notice the other day,” 
said Mr. Shuford, ‘and promptly got sixty-five 
farmers to the meeting. A few years ago not half a 
dozen would have come.” This organization will 
not only undertake the marketing of the sweet 
potato crop, but an effort will be made to get all 
the farmers to grow just the type of potatoes de- 
manded by the Northern market. . 

The Catawba folks are also making a determin- 
ed effort to make their farm schools train for farm 
life. The fact of the business is that if anything is 
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found anywhere in Catawba County now that 
‘“hadn’t ought to be’’ a wholesale war is immed- 
iately declared against it, no matter how ancient 
its title. More than this, the Catawba folks are 
even going out of their way to find out whether 
any bad conditions exist that they haven’t known 
about. They are now preparing to.have a “rural 
survey” of the county and have already made a 
survey of one or two school districts—finding out 
such things as how many farmers in the district 
read no papers, how many children are not going 
to school, how many people in the district are not 
church members, how many children in the dis- 
trict are attending college or high school, etc., ete. 

Of course, a wide-awake people are not going 
to be satisfied with bad roads and there is now 
great enthusiasm over the sand-clay roads that are 
being built and which are so much better than 
the macadam roads that cost three or four times 
as much per mile. 

The county’s country schools are not kept open 
as long as they should be, but here again the lead- 
ers are keeping up a campaign of what Mr. Shu- 
ford calls ‘‘agitation, irritation and education” for 
better things. 

In short, the Catawba folks have been waked up 
by co-operation, they have been inspired by an 
ideal of just what a farming county may be, and 
as Mr. Foster, the County Demonstration Agent, 
said to me, ‘‘We are not going to let anything stop 
us.” 


Organizing the Country Women. 


MET a lot of interesting men in Catawba—men 

who are carrying on this creamery work and 
poultry work, marketing work, etc., but the two 
most interesting persons I met there were women: 
prophetic and significant persons they were. These 
were Mrs. John W. Robinson and Mrs. Gordon 
Wilfong, leaders in the two new clubs of ‘“‘United 
Farm Women” organized in Catawba. 

No sort of movement for rural co-operation or 
for the development of a greater rural civilization 
can win large success unless it recognizes and 
makes room for the country women; and it is also 
true that the men will never organize the women. 
Our farm women must themselves develop leaders 
for their own work. The inspiring fact is that this 
is just what is happening in Catawba County. I 
don’t know when I have ever felt a keener joy in 
having some hand in this organization of country 
life than I felt as I talked with a young farmer’s 
wife who has caught a vision of the possibilities 
of organizing the country women, and, as Mr. Fos- 
ter would say, “is not going to let anything stop 
her” until the result is achieved. 

“We have pretty good conditions in our neigh- 
borhood,”’ she told me, “but I can never be satis- 
fied simply to have the best social conditions in my 
immediate community and the best schools for my 
own children, if I know that other districts in the 
county are yet wholly untouched by the new spir- 
it. I want to reach the stay-at-home woman who 
feels that nobody wants her at a meeting. And 
the only way I know to do this is to have a county 
meeting and get the women in each school district 
who are interested to come and then put on them 
the responsibility of reaching these other women.” 








And why shouldn’t your county, Mr. Subscriber, 
begin doing what Catawba is doing? With the 
South importing its present vast quantities of but- 
ter and poultry, Mr. Shuford declares there is no 
danger of our overdoing this part of the business 
for twenty years to come; and the other fields are 


simply unlimited. / _ 


A Thought for the Week. 


O* MY way to the road-making I passed a 





station on the Gravois road, along which 

Ulysses S. Grant, before he went to 
Galena, Illinois, used to come in every other 
day to St. Louis on a load of cord-wood. At 
this station I saw forty farmers’ wagons un- 
loading their produce. The farmers bring their 
miscellaneous garden truck—apples, melons, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, vegetables in miscellaneous heaps. 
They unload them at the store-house or barn or 
shed. There the produce is sorted. All the ap- 
ples, tomatoes, peaches, etc., go into bins or heaps 
of that particular product. The farmers are cred- 
ited with their contribution to each heap. Then 
the station-keeper undertakes to sell all the pro- 
duce in the city. He sells it at a better price than 
could the farmer, who has much of many things 
but little of one thing. The farmer’s delivery to 
this station saves him an eighteen-mile drive to 
the city. His goods are disposed of by a good bar- 
gainer and in lots of selected goods. He gets a 
better price, after paying the agent, than he could 
if he sold for himself. His agent at the station 
watches the market, and sees that the commission 
man doesn’t skin the price. Here’s more co-oper- 
ation. The farmer is getting on to the trust idea 
in its essence and applying it. Co-operation is the 
secret of social and economic readjustment.—wWil- 
liam Marion Reedy, in the Mirror. 
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VACCINATE 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. “ 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


EASIEST 
SAFEST | 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it, 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








ATER TANKS 


J e 
thet last alfetime 
\ Storage tanks, above-ground 
\ cisterns, stock tanks, troughs, 
Nand well casings — cheaper 
} than w and many 
times more durable when 


AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


Rust-proof, time-proof and 
proof against the rough usage 












today for catalog M. 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla. 
7 Greensboro, 
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VILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbors 
after yours is done, 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
tepair-proof—made almost entirely 0} 
finest steel. Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three strokes each circle. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow. 

Here’s the biggest money maker you can 
boy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 

gvarantee on every press. Write today— 
fall information free. 

., Geo. Ertel Co., 
389 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 
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STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY OIRECT TO 

26-inch Hog Fence, ....14¢ 
4l-inch Farm Fence, .. .21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. .22‘c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you sbould have. 


COHWED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








Timely Livestock Suggestions. 


HIS is the month for seeding 

crops for late fall, winter and 
early spring grazing. It may injure 
heavy, stiff land to graze it when wet 
and grazing crops will not grow 
much in cold weather, but good pas- 
ture for much of the time and a cov- 
er crop the whole winter may be ob- 
tained if the seed is sowed this 
month. 

"_* * 

2. The next three months are the 
most severe on the calves and colts. 
They are generally weaned at this 
season and green feed is scarce. Give 
them a little extra care and feed. Do 
not neglect them until they get poor, 
for a young animal goes down rapid- 
ly when conditions are unfavorable. 

* * * 

3. Something more than a lime 
soil is needed to grow good livestock. 
Protein—muscle-making material— 
is also needed. If enough protein is 
fed, there is little danger of there 
being a deficiency of mineral matter. 
Our animals do not get enough min- 
eral matter, but it is because they 
don’t get enough protein—don’t get 
enough feed of the right sort. 

* * * 

4. There is no need of 
any young animal suffering 
from insufficient mineral 


ea - net z 
Percheron Stallion, Owned by O. O. 
Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





matter for bone making. Ground 
phosphate rock is cheap and supplies 
the lime and phosphorus needed. 

+ & § 

5. Experience or experiment has 
proved that it does not pay to feed 
the fattening hogs corn alone, and by 
the same token we know that it does 
not pay to fatten hogs on cowpeas, 
soy beans or peanuts alone. It takes 
the combination of corn and these 
legumes to make the cheapest pork. 

= t * 


6. What provision is being made 
for the brood sows and their fall lit- 
ters? Corn may be plentiful this fall 
but corn alone is not a good feed and 
it will probably be much needed be- 
fore the next crop is made. By all 
means provide green feed; and cow- 
peas, soy beans and peanuts harvest- 
ed and fed with the seed on the vines 
will make an excellent addition to 
the corn or the green crops. 

* * * 


7. If cattle are to be fed this win- 
ter, be certain to provide an ample 
water supply and have the feed 
troughs large enough so that the 
“bossy’? animals cannot prevent the 
weaker ones from: getting enough 
feed. 

* * * 

8. In housing or confining the live- 
stock, it is not profitable to confine 
large numbers in small space, nor is 
it good economy to feed young or 
small animals with older and larger 
ones. It may be more convenient 
in feeding them to have all together 
but it is poor economy. 

* * * 


9. This is a good time to provide 
suitable quarters for the livestock 








the coming winter. They need little 
protection from the cold in this cli- 
mate, but no animal will do well 
when kept in the mud. Even if pro- 
tection from the wind and water is 
not necessary, it seems a dry place 
to lie down is likely to be profitable. 
Calves, colts, pigs, and dairy cows 
at least should have dry quarters. 
* * * 

10. If no mature ticks are allowed 

to drop off the cattle after September 


first, the pastures will be free by the 
first of next May. 





Dairy or Dual-Purpose Cattle? 


O Dr. Butler’s excellent discussion 

of this important subject, in 
your issue of August 16, I wish to 
add a few suggestions. 


I think that the location of the 
farm, and its surroundings, are just 
as important factors in determining 
the success or failure of either class 
of livestock as are the animals them- 
selves. If the farm is remote from 
a good market or from cheap and 
rapid transportation facilities, the 
chances are against 
profitable dairying. Un- 
der normal conditions 
milk cannot be trans- 
ported by team over 
five or six miles to a 
railway for shipment 








at a profit. The ques- 
tion of help is also very 
important, as is the 


personality of the own- 
er. Dairying requires 
thoroughly competent 
and reliable help, and it is a busi- 
ness that must have careful atten- 
tion every day in the year, and 
twice every day. Beef cattle do 
not require such close attention 
and the risks in handling them are 
somewhat less. 


In general farming where the 
first importance is the crops to be 
raised, the chances are in favor of 
general, or dual-purpose cattle. If 
dairying is to be the principal bus- 
iness, then dairy cattle only should 
be ‘used, and those the very best. 

Southwestern Virginia, a region 
that the people who live there fondly 
refer to as “God’s country,” is a 
magnificent stock country, famous 
not only for the quality of its stock, 
but also because these cattle are fat- 
tened on bluegrass alone so well that 
they are sold directly from the pas- 
tures for export to Europe. 

While the pastures are exception- 
ally fine, it is not a dairy region be- 
cause there has been no good mar- 
ket for dairy products and the trans- 
portation facilities are such that the 
product of the pastures must walk to 
market, or. at least to a shipping 
point. I heard a man Say at a farm- 
ers’ institute that anyone who 
brought a dairy bull into this region 
was not admitted to the best society, 
for the cattle of this region are near- 
ly all Shorhorns and grade Short- 
horns and the stockmen do not want 
the quality lowered by mixing with 
dairy breeds. The Shorthorns in this 
region are excellent milking cattle. 
Most of the beef calves are raised by 
small mountain farmers that want a 
cow that will raise a good calf and 
give some milk for the needs of the 
family. The Shorthorn does this. I 
purchased a _ registered Shorthorn 
heifer that with her first calf gave 
from 28 to 30 pounds of milk daily 
that tested 4.8 per cent butter-fat. 
I am not recommending the Short- 
horns for dairy purposes, for it is 
certain that high milking qualities 
are developed at the expense of beef 
quality. I am not even recommend- 
ing them as dual-purpose cattle, but 


I do think that there is a place in_ 


general farming for a good beef cow 
that will furnish milk and butter for 
the family besides raising a good 
beef calf. : 

N. 8S. MAYO. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The Cattle Tick Has to Go. 


HE fight for tick eradication is 

just about won. We don’t mean 
that the work is done, but that 
enough has been done to convince all 
thinking farmers that the ticks can 
be eradicated and that it pays to do 
it. Steadily and with increasing 
rapidity the doubters and the ob- 
jectors are being convinced and 
silenced, » 

It is true that only about one- 
fourth the total infested area has 
been freed; but the work is going on 
faster than it used to, and farmers 
are more interested in it. September 
1 there were released from quaran- 
tine 9,191 square miles of territory 
in five States, and an active campaign 
is in progress in every infested State. 
Farmers everywhere should redouble 
their efforts and see that still great- 
er impetus is given the work; for 
present progress, gratifying as it is 
to those of us who have been in the 
fight for years, is still too slow. 

It has been shown that the ticks 
can be eradicated at a cost of 50 
cents per head for the cattle in an 
infested district, and also that they 
damage the hides of cattle in infested 
territory $1.25 each on an average. 
This one loss—which is a very small 
loss compared to the reduction in the 
price of the cattle themselves and 
danger of introducing new blood— 
alone should put every cattle raiser 
in infested territory to work in dead 
earnest, 





What is a Pig Worth at Weaning 
Time? 


E ARE asked, “What is the val- 
ue of a grade pig at weaning 
time?”’ 

Of course, the value will vary as 
with all other stock, because the 
quality, size and condition will vary; 
but at present prices of pork such 
pigs should be worth $4 to $5 each. 

If a pig weighs 30 pounds when 
weaned, at 9 cents a pound, the top 
price of live hogs now, it would only 
be worth $2.70; but, on the other 
hand, such a pig can be made to 
weigh 100 pounds or to gain 70 
pounds, for $3 to $4 and is therefore, 
worth the price stated when weaned, 
on a pork producing basis. 

Taking another way of calculating 
the value of such a pig, we may find 
the cost of keeping the sow for six 
months and include cost of sire, in- 
terest, or investment, risk and depre- 
ciation. On this basis a grade pig 
two months old that weighs 30 to 40 
pounds is worth $5. 


The Right Plan. 


VIRGINIA swine breeder writes: 

“T am so situated that I keep 
something growing in different lots 
for hogs to graze at all times and let 
them gather a good portion of their 
feed this way, such as oats, rye, rape, 
clover, cowpeas and artichokes. I 
treat my hogs in such a way they 
know their master’s voice and when 
I speak to them they give me a 
friendly grunt. They are so gentle 
and kind that I can make any hog 
I have step up on my platform scales 
and let me take his weight.’? Good 
suggestions there for all hog raisers. 





At the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, three cows were maintained on 
1.5 acres of soiling crops, while three 
cows on pasture required 3.7 acres. 
It is thus seen that one acre of soil- 
ing crops is equal to 2.5 acres of pas- 
ture. Pasture is the cheapest meth- 
od of feeding cattle when labor and 
land is abundant, but the dairyman 
can well afford to provide crops to be 
cut green and fed to the cows, espe- 
cially in the late summer and fall 
when the pastures are likely to be 
short. 





— 
Three Steps in Beef Production. 


There are three steps that are all-impert- 
ant to successful cattle raising: 


First. Get rid of the ticks. 
Second, Get a good pure-bred bull. 
Third, Build a silo. 


I take them in this order because I think 
it the way they rank in importance.—D. 8 
Combs, 
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SEVEN LITTLE SERMONS FOR 
CO-OPERATORS. 
Extracts From an Address by Prof. 


H. C. Price, of Ohio, at North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention, 





T IS fundamental in organizing a 


farmers’ co-operative business or- 
ganization that the members shall be 
acquainted with one another and 
have confidence in 
each other. This 
means that the 
local organization 
shall be made up 


live in a compar- 
atively small area 
so that they may 
have a chance to 
know each other 
personally. The 
local organizations may be united 
into district or county associations 
and the district or county associations 
combined into State associations, 
but the membership of the district 
and State associations should be 
made up of associations, not of indi- 
vidual farmers. Only the local asso- 
ciation should have individual farm 
ers aS members. : 
¢ 6 3 

To succeed in a co-operative asso- 
ciation the members must have a 
common interest. That is the reason 
co-operation has been more success- 
ful in the past in sections that pro- 
duced special crops, as vegetables, 
fruits, tobacco, etc., than it has been 
in sections where general or mixed 
farming has been followed. 

* * * 

The keystone of the whole system 
of business co-operation is steadfast- 
ness of the members. A coroperative 
business organization can only suc- 
ceed by its members supporting it in 
adversity as well as prosperity. Op- 
position is certain to arise and private 
interests will do all they can to dis- 
rupt the system. In the organization 
of the association there should be 
some binding provision in the by- 
laws signed by every member. Vol- 
untary membership is suicidal to a 
co-operative association and unless 
Members are willing to stay by the 
organization and support the man- 
agers and board of directors, it is 
sure to fail. In an organization form- 
ed for marketing farm products, for 
example, the members should be re- 
quired to sign an agreement giving 
the association exclusive right to 
market all of their products. 

* * * 

In the co-operative buying of farm 
supplies I would recommend that 
you begin with a few things that you 
have been accustomed to buy inde- 
pendently. Commercial fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, coal, binder twine, 
lime, drain tile, farm seeds, nursery 
stock are examples of things that 





PROF. PRICE. 


may be bought advantageously 
through co-operation. 
* * * 


Last year I had a large apple crop 
on my farm. ‘They were choice va- 
rieties and from young trees that had 
been carefully sprayed. Before time 
to harvest them I took samples to a 
wholesale dealer in Columbus, whom 
I know very well, to see what he 
would offer for them. He looked the 
apples over and said they were fine, 
extra fine but the crop was large and 
the market would be low. After some 
parleying he said that all he could 


offer was $1 per barrel in the orch- 


ard, if I picked them, which is equal 
to 331-3 cents per bushel. At the 
Same time apples that were not as 


good as the ones I was offering for 


sale were retailing on the street at 
my house at 60 cents per peck, which 


is at the rate of $2.40 per bushel or 
What is the mat- 
ter? Why such a large margin be- 


$7.20 per barrel. 


of members that® 


(15) 973 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








BERKSHIRES. 
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PRIDE 


“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


iawn FLOSS 
Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 



































PUBLIC SALE! 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 6G, 1913. 




















50—Head Berkshires—5s0 
Bred Sows—Bred Gilts—Open Gilts. 


Boars large enough for service. All cholera im- 
‘mung. Write for catalogue. 


SELWYN FARMS, EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Bepot, Va. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


naan 









Gray’s Perfection Jr. 80313 

A Superior Lot of Pigs by 

Poland Chinas “Gray Perfection Jr.” and 

other noted boars. The best strains of living hogs 

represented in this herd. Sows in pigs and 

Boars and Sows of all ages. Send to headquar- 

ters and get the best, from the oldest and largest 

herd of Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half 
Western prices. Address 

J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been supplied fromour great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 


' Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Four weeks to four months old, 
_ now ready for shipment. | 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 
Shipping Point, Motley, Va. a 




















DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well asthe purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 

‘ Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
mes. 


Also Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 

















Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 





MONTROSE FARM DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. | 





Bred sows and gilts. Young service boars. High 
quality. Low price. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 








tween what the producer receives for | PUROC JERSEY PIGS 13 aes 


his product and what the consumer 


pays? 


ity is right; the price is 
right) and I guarantee trout them. They” are profit: 
W. W. SHAY, Craso, N. C- 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Combining the blood 


We have paid too little atten- | makers. 
tion to the business side of agricul- 
ture. @ur agricultural colleges, our 
farmers’ institutes, our agricultural 





Bred and for sale. 


papers have emphasized the problem | lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


(Continued on page 17.) 


to ship. 
D. L, FARRIOR, 





Raleigh, N. O. 


Pork Machines ofa National Reputation. 
You win, if your last word is from 
: J. P. Vissering, Box 00, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 


LALLA LLL Lem” 
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EWELL FARM BULLS 


Are Butter Bred and Best fo; 
Herds. We offer calves for shipment into 
Tick Belt at $15 each, unregistered, and 
furnish registration papers for $35 addition- 
al. Write for our proposition. 


PERCY BROWN, Mgr., Spring Hill, Tenn. 
— 








___HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In the production of milk and butter the 
larger the cow the larger the profit, other 
things being equal. This principle has been 
established through the investigations of 
government experts and is generally recog- 
nized. When a cow’s milking days are over, 
size is still an important factor. The big 
Holstein-Friesian, weighing any where from 1,000 
0 1,800 pounds with her clean white fat well dis- 
tributed through her muscular system, proves a 
most profitable dairy beef animal. 
Send for free illustrated descriptive booklet. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. LL. Houghton, Sec’y. 


Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 














SHORTHORNS. 
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IF IN THE MARKET FOR 
Shorthorn Cattle, Berkshire Hogs, 
Saddle Horses and Percherons 


write me as I am a breeder of all the above 
named breeds of pure breds. Must sell offa 
number before October Ist. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, 
LYNNWOOD, VA. 











T AMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 

PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 

by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
8@>Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premi and 17 ch ionships at 

nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 




















HEREFORDS. 
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weyers ges ee eee een 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
= BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Mise. 
Herefords Pest herd in the South. 


Booking orders now. 








The Grand Ch it 
Tamworth Show Boar Winner at iowa, Mich., 
Minn., Wis., anéthe Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. te 
e livilte, Ky. 


GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
SHEEP. 


SLAP ADL rnnm™n 

















W. WARREN MORTON, 
Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
TVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
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ee ” 
_“Doddie Land Stock Farm 
“Home of the Angus" 

40 Head—Young Bulls and Heifers—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come and see our 
herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tullahoma, Tenn. 

















Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





McLAUGHLIN’S PURE BRED STOCK. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


All imported and from imported parents. 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and 
vigorous constitution. Prices reasonable. 
Write A. M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxwelton, 
West Virginia. 








PEROHERONS. 





PIII 


Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 





ares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
jacks. Special prices will 
be made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN G 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 




















SADDLERS AND PONIES. 
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JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Here is a chance to get imported blood 


cheap. 
BULL 


Price $80.00 


Dropped October 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
a record of 450 pounds butter in a year. 

If you can’t come and see him, send and 
get his picture. 


| 

















SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky 








SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL, 
John Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. 

Send for descriptive sale list. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from Fi 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


rete » Hercules 


Power 
Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


Yon can clear an acre 
of stumps a day. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 


‘today for 
big free catalog. 
aoe? HERCULES MFA. CO. 


180 22nd St. 
Centerville, 








in principle, quality of steel and grade 
of workmanship—in fact, made in a large 
auto spring plant— Harvey Bolster Springs can 
not be excelled for resiliency, durability and 
appearance. Get aset and save many dollars 
™ hauling your perishables. Bewareof @ 
substitutes. _[f net at your dealer’s, write us. 


pbene tring te., 739 $Tth$t., Racine, Wis, , 











AGENTS: 


Gtve $1 stick pin and cuff link set 
free with every sale to introduce our 
line of neckwear, hosiery, etc. 4-in- 
one, 4-in-hand, something new; 12 
colors; 5 styles. Big seller. Good 
profit. Joyce made $18 in one and 

| one-half days. Handsome leatherette 
pocket folder outfit free to workers. 
Write quick for terms and outfit, 
THOMAS TIE CO. 
7055 West St., DAYTON, O. 











Now Is the Time {0°04 to get some 


great bargains in 

good poultry. We have 12.000 Single Comb 
White Leghorns — are scientifically bred 
from the best blood lines and the best_egg 
laying strains in the United States. They 
are from trapnested stock and are the cream 
of great layers. Our stock is acclimated 
to the Southern climate and are brimful 
of Life, Vigor and Vim. 1 704 
more eggs buy some of our cockerels and 
your next generation will fill the egg basket. 
If your stock is low in vitality, weak and 
hard to raise then you need — new 
uy some of 

Blood in Your Stock. Buy some ot 
els and make them pay you a handsome 
profit. To move them quick we offer 1,000 


Single Comb White Leghorn 


at $2.00 ft 5-003 
Cockerels 700 asetinn tone 


at $1. 00 Each. Let us have your or- 


der now while we 
have a large number to select from. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


The Warren Poultry Farm, 


T. M. BOST, Prop., 
WISE, N.C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Boudens Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1 Games and 8 C. Rhode Island Reds, Large Pekin 

d Indian Runner Dacke Eggs, $2.00 forli. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free 

rn 10 birds at the greet Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won3 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore. M 


NEVIN PCULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


























~ 
WHITE LECHORN CHICKENS. 
a Pullets and Hens $1.00 each. Roosters $2.00 
All well bred, healthy stock. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murtreesboro, Tonn. 








BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 

WOOLLEY P. FARM 


Route 4, Chartotte, N. ©, 








ri. 
GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Bargains in breeding stock. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 
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White Piymouth Rocks. 
Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








A CO-OPERATIVE EGG-SELLING 
ASSOCIATION 


The Manager of the Hickory Society 
Tells How to Start One. 


NY number of farmers from six 
up can start an egg-selling asso- 
ciation. Should have enough hens 
to furnish at least two cases of. eggs 
per week at the season of the year 
when egg production is the lightest. 
Should secure some central loca- 
tion in the neighborhood that would 
be accessible to all who would wish 
to join the association. 

The delivery of the eggs to the 
central point must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Amount of capital necessary to 
start on as small as $50 to $100 de- 
pending upon the number of mem- 
bers. 

Initiation fee of $5 to get the nec- 
essary capital; or enough members 
borrow from the local bank the nec- 
essary capital to begin business, each 
farmer endorsing the note. 

If possible, should be organized 
through a Farmers’ Union (local) or 
other association of farmers; or by 
the school trustees of a district. 

A schoolhouse in the winter or 
during a school term could be a 
place for the gathering of the eggs, 
and could be brought in by the chil- 
dren when they come to school. 

Sales, etc., could be looked after 
by the teacher. In this case, would 
have a small board of directors. 

Organize by getting the farmers 
and their wives together to talk the 
matter over. There should be four 
or five meetings and the subject thor- 
oughly discussed before getting down 
to business. 

Constitution and by-laws should be 
very simple. An arrangement in 
writing that nothing but fresh, clean 
eggs, gathered daily and delivered at 
least twice a week to the association 
for a given period; and rules should 
be made that if a patron brought in 
bad eggs over three times, he would 
be dropped from the association. 

A stamp should be given each 
member with a number on same, as 
a means of identification, together 
with an agreement to attend a meet- 
ing when called by the president. 
This is about all that is necessary to 
start on. 

Officers should consist of president, 
secretary, Manager, and treasurer; 
possibly best to combine the offices 
of secretary, treasurer and manager; 
the governing board of directors from 
four to six. 

The duty of the president is to 
call the association together and pre- 
side at all meetings; to help increase 
the membership. 

The secretary should look after 
the correspondence, sell the product, 
look after the shipping; -if combined 
with treasurer, to handle all funds 
and pay out all moneys. 

He should be paid a commission 
of so much per crate, or so much per 
dozen for all eggs handled, and, of 
course, should be allowed the neces- 
sary funds to cover the expenses of 
the business. 

Some near-by market should be 
selected and a good groceryman 
found who desired a good quality of 
eggs. Hotel and college trade should 
also be cultivated. 

Shipments should be made two or 
three times per week in warm weath- 
er, and twice a week at other times 
of the year. 

Select only customers who are good 
pay. Ask your local bank about their 
credit. 

A record should be kept of all eggs 
received, and if any profits, should 
be divided among the patrons at the 
end of the year, in proportion to the 
amount of business furnished. 

Cash should be paid for all eggs 
as bought. Should be careful not to 
promise too much to your patrons to 
start on. 





Take some daily paper and watch 
the daily markets. 

Start the association in a small 
way, give it a name, and sell your 
eges under this name. 

Have all goods packed in cartons. 

W. J. SHUFORD. 

Hickory, N. C. 


TWO VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
WAREHOUSES. 


I.—A Semi-Co-operative Warehouse. 


RIOR to 1905 the tobacco growers 

of Southside Virginia had sold 
their money crop at public auction 
on the warehouse floors. The pro- 
gressive farmers of this section, 
while looking around for a better 
way, heard that the tobacco growers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, just 
across the Blue Ridge, had formed 
an organization known as the Plant- 
ers’ Protective Association, and were 
selling their tobacco through their 
own agent at very much better prices 
than they formerly received. Several 
representative farmers of Southside 
Virginia were sent to Owensboro, 
Kentucky, to a meeting of this asso- 
ciation, and organizers were sent 
over here to get our people, who 
made the same types of tobacco, to 
join them. 

The best farmers of this section 
pledged their tobacco, but unfortun- 
ately, not over 40 per cent of our to- 
bacco was pledged, as the warehouse- 
men and commission merchants in all 
our markets did all they could to 
discourage the farmers. The Tennes- 
see and Kentucky people sold their 
tobacco, but left the Virginia farmers 
who pledged their tobacco to sell as 
best they could, which was done at 
a great loss. 

At this time the warehouse charge 
for selling tobacco was 40 cents per 
100 pounds, and very often the com- 
mission merchants would add 2% 
cents for their services. As we were 
forced back on the public sales, we 
thought we would go into the ware- 
house business and sell our own to- 
bacco. A large brick warehouse was 
offered for sale at Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia, and several farmers bought it 
at $4,000 in 1908. They offered to 
sell shares of stock at $25 per share 
to farmers who would patronize the 








house. They advertised to sell to- 
bacco for 30 cents per hundred 
pounds. 


A board of directors was selected 
of the best business farmers in the 
vicinity, and were requested to select 
the best men they could find to run 
the warehouse. They were fortunate 
in getting good business men to run 
the enterprise. 

From the beginning the venture 
has been a success. It was only a to- 
bacco warehouse business at first. 
Farm machinery, including wagons, 
buggies, binders, mowers, etc., were 
handled by the warehouse later on. 
They have also gone into the seed 
business, selling the best grades only. 
In 1912 they sold $10,000 worth of 
clover and grass seed, besides seed 
corn, seed wheat and oats. They have 
sold for the farmers five carloads of 
wheat this season, paying Richmond 
prices, less freight and a small com- 
mission. 

The average sales of tobacco have 
been nearly 2,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally. The enterprise is known as the 
Farmers’ Warehouse Company. The 
minimum capital stock is $4,000; 
maximum, $25,000, in $25 shares, 
and is owned by about 175 farmers. 

The business is run on the co-op- 
erative plan, paying the managers a 
monthly salary and a part of the net 
income after paying 10 per cent divi- 
dend to the stockholders. The bal- 
ance goes to the surplus fund to run 
the business. The stock company is 
controlled by a board of directors 
who are selected from the county rep- 
resented and are paid $3 per day for 
their services. They meet when call- 
ed by the general manager. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Goods are sold to outsiders at the 
same price as to stockholders and 
they are all treated alike. While the 
stock is worth now about $40 per 
share and is not often offered for 
sale, the manager tries to find a 
share for any progressive young far- 
mer whose influence will be of ser- 
vice to the business. 

The warehouse, stables and sheds 
are used every day in the week by 
the country people who come to 
town, and they are made to feel at 
home whenever they come. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting 
is the first Monday in July, the end 
of the tobacco wareheuse season. At 
this time the dividend checks are 
handed out, and a fine Brunswick 
stew is furnished the stockholders, 
and they leave for home with a 
mighty good taste in their mouths. 

Blackstone, Va. J. A. HARDY. 


Ii.—A Fully Co-operative Enterprise. 


UR plan is a very plain and sim- 

ple one. We formed a joint stock 
company by selling stock to farmers 
at $10 per share, and when we had 
secured stock enough to build and 
equip a steam drying plant and stor- 
age house, we elected from the stock- 
holders 12 of the best business men 
as a board of directors to manage the 
business. The directors secured a 
charter to do business. 

We employ a competent tobaccon- 
ist to price, grade, steam-dry and 
prize the tobacco. We employ a sec- 
retary and treasurer and require him 
to give bond in a surety company, to 
keep books and manage the finances. 
The farmer delivers his tobacco to 
this plant, it is priced at market 
price, and if the farmer wants any 
advance on this tobacco when he de- 
livers it, we loan him 50 per cent of 
the value of his tobacco at 6 per cent 
interest. This money is secured from 
the banks by giving the company’s 
note and putting up the tobacco as 
collateral security. We pay off these 
loans as fast as we sell tobacco, and 
when we have paid the banks we dis- 
tribute the money among the farmers. 
We give the farmer a certificate show- 
ing what his tobacco weighs and what 
it is priced at when he delivers it. We 
charge the farmers the cost of work- 
ing, insuring and storing the tobacco, 
and a small dividend on the stock. 
The farmer gets the balance. The 
success of the business is due to the 
farmers co-operating in selling their 
tobacco, and the good business man- 
agement. In my judgment, this is 
the plan for the farmers to handle 
their farm products. 

T. E. DICKERSON. 

Houston, Va. 





Warehouse Proves Profitable. 


ERTFORD County Union was or- 

ganized in the spring of 1911. 
We did some business through the 
Trade Agent system, buying such as 
fertilizers, heavy groceries -and the 
like. This was done very satisfac- 
torily, and with a nice sum saved to 
ourselves. Soon we saw the need of 
better buying facilities early in 1912. 
A movement was set on foot for a 
Farmers’ Union warehouse, at Ahos- 
kie, N. C., it being near the center of 
the county and with good shipping 
accommodations. We secured a site 
on the railroad and built a brick and 
cement building of ample size and 
with provision for enlargement if the 
business should demand it. 

The warehouse opened Jan. Il, 
1913, has paid expenses, interest on 
money invested and will have a sur- 
plus at end of the year. We have 
done a thriving and growing busi- 
ness. We are now working to in- 
crease our capital so that we can buy 
in large lots and get advantage of 
the various markets, as we are not 
satisfied with the 35-cent dollar. 

G. E. HOLLOMAN, 

Hertford County, N. C. 





The Progressive Farmer gets better every 
issue—the best farm paper in America. You 
deserve much praise for the noble work you 
are doing for the farmers—a greater work 
than many of them realize or even appre- 
ciate, I fear.—Rev. F. K. Roof, Leesville, 
South Carolina. 
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Saturday, September 13, 1913.] 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 





FOR BETTER PACKING OF 
APPLES. 


Send for a Copy of the New Sulzer 
Law, and Pack Your Apples Ac- 
cordingly. 


HE law, known as the Sulzer bill, 

fixing the size of the standard 
barrel, and the various grades for 
apples, can be made of inestimable 
service to the apple growers of the 
great apple district along the east 
slope of the Appalachians, especially 
that part of it in western North Car- 
olina. 

I should like to urge at the outset 
that every person who is at all inter- 
ested in growing fruit, become fa- 
miliar with the provisions of this 
law, and our association will gladly 
send you a copy if you will address 
your request to the United Fruit 
Growers, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

No doubt the primary advantage 
of this law will rest in its educational 
value rather than its mandatory re- 
forms. It provides a uniform stand- 
ard, which may or may not be,ad- 
hered to, and its only penalty is for 
claiming to follow this standard and 
failing to do so. In other words, its 
only penalty is for misbranding. 

This is exactly why North Caro- 
lina growers, for their own good, 
should endeavor to pack under the 
provisions of this act. I do not mean 
that North Carolina growers, or deal- 
ers who ship, intend to be more dis- 
honest than other persons in other 
localities, but I do mean that for 
some reason, I suppose it’s pure ig- 
norance, North Carolina fruit has a 
bad reputation in some markets, for 
fine faces and bad “‘‘insides.’’ By per- 
sistently and conscientiously trying 
to pack under this Sulzer law and 
branding every barrel, we will be 
compelled to be more careful and 
will eventually completely overcome 
the stigma that attaches to the pack- 
ing of fruit from our fair State. 


I venture the guess that there is 
scarcely a grower who follows his 
barrel to the market and sees it op- 
ened up and spilled out on the floor 
before the various buyers, but that 
is greatly disappqinted and even 
chagrined, and no doubt to his hon- 
est surprise, to find so many deform- 
ed, off-color and off-shape, under- 
sized and wormy apples. So many 
times has the writer seen it when 
the owner could hardly convince 
himself that the driver by some mis- 
take, had not picked up a barrel of 
culls when loading his wagon. 

With these points as_ forcibly 
brought home to the grower as the 
Sulzer law will do, if we undertake 
to pack under its provisions, it cer- 
tainly will be a tremendous factor in 
promoting more efficient cultural 
methods and proper orchard han- 
dling, and thus each year will see an 
actual decrease in the amount of cull 
fruit grown and a corresponding in- 
crease in net profits which means an 
increased number of satisfied, con- 
tented growers. Please note that 
“off-color”? comes as truly under the 
ban as a worm or deformity. Then 
the Sulzer law will compel us to 
“open up” our trees to let the sun- 
light in and to supply artificially 
those chemical elements, either by 
fertilization or spray material that 
produce perfect high-colored fruit, 
with its corresponding intensification 
of that delicate flavor. 

Obviously, the apple itself must 
bear every penny of expense incurred 
in its packing, its transportation and 
in the marketing of it. That is, in 
every case the grower can never get 
more than what is left after all these 
deductions are made from the ulti- 
mate selling price to the consumer. 
Under the old system a dependable 
dealer could really not quote an ac- 
curate price until every barrel had 
been opened, the last apple exame 





ined and contents of barrel meas- 
ured. Naturally all this uncertainty 
could not do otherwise than add ma- 
terially to the cost of marketing, | 
which reduced just that much the 
net returns to the grower. 





A properly labeled U. S. standard 
barrel will obviate all this confusion 
and increase just that much the net 
returns to the graqwer, and at the 
same time, the winning and main- 
taining of the confidence of the buy- 
er will very greatly increase the 
buyer’s willingness to buy. 

We greatly need education along all 
these lines, and the Sulzer law cer- 
tainly is an agent, the value of which 
can hardly be overestimated. 

M L. TOWNSEND, 
Mer. United Fruit Growers of West- 
ern North Carolina, N. Wilkes- 

boro, N. C. 


A Suggested Plan of Co-operation in 
Marketing of Truck and Fruit Crops. 


HE following resolutions on truck- 

ing and fruit growing and mar- 
keting were offered at the recent 
meeting of the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union, by a committee composed 
of Geo. C. Leach, J. T. Dawson, J. C. 
Kester and J. H. Fine, and adopted: 


Wherefore, 
the marketing 
lows: 

The producer, being in most instances 
ignorant in many and all branches of mar- 
keting his products when sold to wholesalers 
or by commission merchants of distant cities, 
is at such a disadvantage that this middle- 
man and the transportation companies di- 
vide about 40 per cent of the consumer's 
dollar, or in other words, the consumcr pays 
one dollar for his produce to the retailer, of 
which the retailer gets 20 cents, the com- 


the conditions 
of farm 


pertaining to 
products are as fol- 





mission man and the transportation com- 
pany divide 40 cents, and the producer gets 
only 40 cents, 

From the time a perishable product is 
ready for marketing, the producer is ham- 
pered on all sides against getting what is 
justly due him. . 

In the first place he, being busy with 
production of a commodity, has little 
for studying markets, their conditions, 
possible consumption for any given 
their fairest and most competent 
agents, commonly called commission 
or wholesalers who would care to 
instead of reccive on consignment, 

He is ignorant of what charge as a com- 
mission should be made for selling his pro- 
duct, also if a drayage charge should he 
deducted from his sales or not, because in 
some cities the selling is done on track and 
others inside of the city after being hauled. 

He is also incompetent to ascertain cor- 
rect transportation or refrigeration charges 
and the proper routing, or in other words, 
the proper roads over which his product 
should travel. : 

He is, to say the least, encouraging dis- 
honesty among commission men and trans- 
portation companics by shipping and ‘selling 
through them with no supervision over their 
actions, and in such a case, they, of course, 
have no fear of exposure if unjust treatment 
is extended the producer. 

If, after receiving returns from 
of his product, he is of the opinion 
either the commission man has dealt 
fairly with him, the transportation 
pany has overcharged him, or misrouted or 
delayed his product, or the refrigeration 
company has not re-iced his car, as per con- 
tract (if such contract the purchaser knows 
about or understands), he has no means of 
ascertaining if either of such opinions is 
correct, and if through his persistent efforts 
he should ascertain that ecither opinion is 
correct, he has no means as an individual, 
with no assistance of any known combina- 
tion of brains or capital, to recover what is 
justly due him, 

Take, for instance, 
the commission 


the 
time 
their 
time, 
selling 
men, 
purchase 


the sale 
that 
un- 


com- 


with collecting from 
man, he may employ a law- 
yer unknown to him, in the distant market, 
who may or may not be in colleague with 
the commission man’s organization (and in 
each city they are organized), or he may go 
to see the commission man, if not too far 
distant, thereby causing him to lose consid- 
erable time at home with his crops and the 
marketing of same, to say nothing of the 
cost of the trip, with the possibility when 
upon arrival of finding the commission man 
out of business or may be moved to another 
placed of business, or changed his name, or 
if he should find him, he may find him 
financially irresponsible, to say nothing of 
the doubtfulness of ascertaining amount of 
his indebtedness and collecting same, 

If of the opinion that the transportation 
company has overcharged him, misrouted or 
delayed his shipment, or the refrigeration 
company has overcharged him or failed to 
re-ice his car, he may then present them 
with claim which they usually ignore, or 
take their own time about replying to, and 
If they happen to make a refund to the pro- 
ducer, they seldom refund what is justly 
due him. 

Therefore, be it 
Association 
reau whose 


resolved, That this State 
establish and maintain a_ bu- 
purpose it shall be to act as a 
connecting link between the producer and 
the selling agents——said bureau to be estab- 
lished and operated co-operatively with 
headquarters at some central city of our 
State, easy of access, with good railroad fa- 
cilities and with branch offices in our various 
local associations and field agents in various 
markets or sections whose purpose it 
shall be: 
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Make Kerosene 
Do Your Work 


Make Kerosene pump water, shell corn, grind 


feed and do your heavy work. 


Kerosene costs less than gasoline. But there’s 
nothing saved in using kerosene as fuel if you 
have to clean your engine every few days— 
or if you have to run on gasoline in cold 


weather, or at light loads. 


Falk Kerosene Engines 


tun on kerosene all the time. 


put into stationary farm engines. 
for the owner to be proud of. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CoO. 


(Incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Lexington, Ky. 





They use ‘the Secor- 
Higgins Oil Fuel System, that made the Rumely OilPull 
Tractor the most economical tractor in the world. Falk 
engines carry the best material and workmanship ever 
Each one is a thing 
They don’t cost as much 
as you might think. Just get a Falk Data-Book from 
your dealer or from us, Remember that many “kerosene’’ 
engines don’t burn kerosene when you want them to. 


Houston, Texas. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Engines 
3,5, 10, 15 horse. 
power stationary. 
10, 15, 20 horse- 
power portable. 

Other 
Machines 
Gasoline Engines 
Gasoline Tractors 
Balers, Shellers, 
Plows, Saws, etc, 

etc. 











oul 


OF 


Rumely OilPull 


Tractor 


the only all-the-time 
kerosene tractor. 
holds the Winnipeg 
records for cheap 
power. 
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(1) To give information through the local 
Union officers as to prices various products 
are likely to bring in our many markets; 

(2) The possible consumption of a pro- 
duct in our various markets; 

(3) The condition of our markets, wheth- 
er glutted or bare; 

(4) The names of 
wholesalers of our 
in a given product who are considered by 
this bureau as being competent to obtain 
the value of this product and also financially 
reliable and honest; 

(5) The usual commission charge for sell- 
ing product; 


commission 
various 


men and 
markets dealing 


(6) The likelihood of a drayage charge be- 
ing made on a product; 

(7) The best route over which the product 
should be shipped in order that it may 
reach its market as cheaply and quickly as 
possible; 

(8) The 
eration 

(9) Supervision in 
icing stations and 
both upon arrival 


proper transportation and refrig- 
charge on a@ product; 
transit, 
the 
and 


inspection at 
various destinations 
time of arrival; 

(10) In the event a producer does not 
receive what he conceives is justly due him 
either through dishonesty on the part of the 
selling agent, or through an overcharge by 
transportation or refrigeration company, or 
through delayed or misrouted shipment, this 
bureau shall investigate the cause and have 
the machinery or knowledge and combined 
strength for making just such collections as 
is just, which can be either returned to the 
producer direct or through this bureau and 
its branches. 

Be it further resolved. 
be empowered to appoint a committee of 
five among our members whose duties it 
shall be to formulate plans for the establish- 
ment of this bureau, to call to their aid 
such assistance as they may find available, 
such as our recently established bureaus of 
marketing of this State and the National 
departments, to solicit stock through our 
various branch associations from our many 
members and render their report at our next 
State meeting. 

{The committee 
ment of Service or 
follows: Geo, C. 
deen; J. T. 
ance; W. J. Nixon, 
Mills; C. C. Wright, 
ing Creek; D. F. 
Chadbourn. ] 


That the President 


appointed 
Marketing 

Leach, 

Dawson, 


for establish- 
Bureau is as 
Moore County, Aber- 
Pamlico County, Alli- 
Surry County, Knapps 
Wilkes County, Hunt- 
Strole, Columbus County, 


Seven Little Sermons for Cooperators 


(Continued from page 15.) 


of producing more, of making two 


blades of grass grow instead of one, 


but we want to know what we are 
going to do with the one we have be- 
fore we grow a second one. 


a 


We talk about improved farming 
and a permanent agriculture, but it 
costs money to make improvements 
on the farm, to put in tile drainage; 
to build silos, and a farmer does not 
get back the original cost of the im- 
provements in three or five years, 





THE MOST MONEY and 
THE EASIEST MONEY 


is made growing 


SCUPPERNONG 
GRAPES 


A SURE CROP FO". 1 SURE MARKET. 
We have this yerr ie largest and finest 
stock of young 
SCUPPERNONG VINES 
ever grown. Booklet on Scuppernong 
growing sent on request. 
SOUTHERN PINES GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 














but it is more likely to be 20 or 25 
years. What the farmers need to se- 
cure through a rural credit system as 
I see it, is loans for longer periods 
at lower rates of interest and repaid 
on the installment plan. There is 
only one way that this can be done 
and that is to organize. It will never 
be done by farmers working individ- 
ually and independently. 
* * * 


A stream never rises higher than 
its source, neither is a farm or a com- 
munity better than the men who are 
responsible for them. We want bet- 
ter farms and better farming, but 
above all we want better citizens; 
men who have the vision to see, not 
only the problems of their own farms 
but of the community in which they 
live. We need men who have the 
perspective to see the problems of 
agriculture in their relation te State 
and National problems. Men who do 
not clamor for class legislation but 
demand that agriculture gets its just 
deserts at the hands of legislatures 
and no more. We need men who will 
resist the exploitation of agriculture 
by the politician and the demagogue 
under the guise of being the farmer’s 
friend. We need men above sect or 
creed who will work for the rural 
church, the rural school and every 
agency instrumental in promoting 
rural life. Such men will be trained 
in our agricultural colleges and de- 
veloped in and through the co-oper- 
ative organizations of agriculture. 


You cannot succeed as you 
your neighbors: are 
them to reading, 


should until 
also progressive. Get 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Built especially to saw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest runving, fastest cutting, nog Pe handle, 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the t 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and Sor dogs 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that w 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers end Matchors, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 63 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 


ever in- 
epring receder, taper 
ill add to efficiency and 


Write for Cataleg 








Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“ Merit the Measure of Success ”’ 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing for bus- 

gq iness life, teaching, or the Junior classin college. 

appeals to mantiness and develops self-control. 

La alte & Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. C 
ai rick buildi 


Government that 
Accredited relations with 
om- 





rounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. Many 
to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 


any things you want 








energy is directed to this one purpose. 
term begins September 23, 1913. 


For catalog and other information, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. 





East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 


address. 


- Greenville, N. C. 








A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 260 Students, . Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 


BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 
Circulation Line 


150,804 .70 


1,000 
Lines 


-70 


The Progressive 
Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Birminghan, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. — 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer,| 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 15c per line.) / 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Il. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 
Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
Missouri Farmer, 
Columbia, Mo. 


238,488 $1,0324 $1.0374 


55,113 
90,328 


65,479 


63,454 
140,855 
70,000 


61,253 


52,000 .25 


50,000 = .25 





1,037,774 $4.93 $4.86 


These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















Porter Military 


Academy “sc” 


Established in 1867 to ere good boys the 
right start in life. And does it yet—and 
better! An unusual junction of highest 
scholastic preparation with strongest incen- 
tives to Christian manhood. College or Busi- 
ness Training, Languages, Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, English History, Music, Commercial 
_ Courses,Mechanical Drawing. Eleven 
large, well-kept buildings, Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic field. 
Mild climate. Outdoor sports all the 
year. Board, tuition, etc., $250. Two 
from one family, $450, wer School, 
separate dormitory, for boys 10 to 14, 
Write for catalogue. 


Rev. Walter Mitchell, B. D., Rector, 
Box W, Charleston, 8. C. 














Growth 
Continuous 


Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 














|e} | (o} = 
E Oo) | ¢O} WOMEN 
Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without,a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics. Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. 
distinguished Bostonian writes:—Of 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian.’’—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 











‘ Box 57 ELON CoLvecs, N. C, j 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA, 


By reason of its location in Rich- 
mond, the Woman’s College affords 
superior advantages for the higher 
education of young ladies. The ex- 
penditure of a million dollars could 
not duplicate such advantages out- 
side such a city. Able faculties in all 
departments. Usual College degrees, 
Special advantagesin music. Students 
have use of Virginia State Library and 
access to numerous museums. Health 
record remarkable. Terms moderate. 
Write for catalogue. 


James Nelson, A. M. LL. D., President. 





THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


of the 


Tulane University of Louisiana 


Medicine Dentistry Pharmacy 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS 


Unexcelled Opportunities for Best Class of 
Education. Write for Catalogue and 
Full Particulars. 


P. 0. Drawer 261. New Orleans, La. 
i 


Catawba College 


Reorganized. New President. New Faculty. 
Co-educational. Healthful Location. Strong 
Courses. Christian, but not partisan. Mod 
erate in charges. For catalogue write to 
Rev. J. D. ANDREW, President, 
NEWTON, N. C, 
Ne 











Business Department of 

PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 

Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates 
low and board at actual cost. Every 
diploma is backed by a school of estab- 
lished standing recommended by leading 
educators. Catalog explains how we do it. 
Write for one. 


E. R. OSBORNE. 





Lawndale. N. C. 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors ‘4 E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E tive C N 
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A TRIP TO OCONEE COUNTY. 


A Farmers Organization Which Has 
Not Missed a Meeting in 29 Years. 


AST Friday the writer attended 

the annual rally of the Oconee 
County Farmers’ Union at Oakway, 
some six or eight miles from Seneca, 
S. C., and about the same distance 
from the Georgia line. Up to within 
the past few years this section was 
known as ‘‘Nubbin Ridge.” I was 
told that a good rifle would have 
bought a king’s estate many years 
ago because the game was so abun- 
dant there was little need to toil at 
the plow or with the hoe for a living 
and the crops from the primitive 
methods were such that ‘‘Nubbin 
Ridge” was an appropriate name. 

* * * 


Not so now. Some as fine farming 
as I ever saw is being done on the 
fine red hills of Oconee. I saw very 
little washing in the lands now un- 
der cultivation. Deep plowing and 
rotation of crops has revolutionized 
the appearance of the farms and the 
crops show it. 

* * *& 

More than a thousand people were 
at the picnic, and carried home with 
them renewed determination to re- 
vive the business in all the borders 
of the county. We revived the iocal 
Union by restoring to membership 
some who had dropped out, and in- 
itiating four new members. A whirl- 
wind campaign was planned to cover 
the whole county in the next month, 
and the best of it is that the local 
people made the proposition and will 
carry it out. That is the kind of 
work that counts. 

* * * 

But to me the most interesting 
part of my visit was the narrative 
told me of the history of Bounty- 
Land Union. In 1884 the farmers 
of the sections between the Blue 
Ridge and Airline Railroads organ- 
ized the Poplar Springs Farmers’ 
Club. About 1888 it was merged in- 
to the Richland Farmers’ Alliance, 
and about 1907 into Bounty-Land 
Farmers’ Union. But the remarka- 
ble part of the story is that for 29 
years they have never missed a meet- 
ing or failed to have a quorum at 
their monthly and sometimes semi- 
monthly meetings. That is the kind 
of stuff that gives one renewed hope 
for the final success of a farmers 
organization. 

* * * 

Two of the good signs of the times 
in Oconee County are their Mutual 
Fire Insurance and Mutual Livestock 
Insurance Association, both of which 
are doing a good work. This 
is a matter that ought to be looked 
into by every county farmers Union. 
And one of the surest ways of saving 
money to the membership. 

While up there I heard of efforts 
to entice the sturdy farmers of this 
semi-mountain county to middle 
reorgia farms by holding out the in- 
ducements of cheap lands. I never 
hear of such an effort without a feel- 
ing of sorrow. And I am reminded 
of what an Anderson County farmer 
said on returning from a nine hun- 
dred mile trip to find cheap lands. 
When his auto reached the top of the 
hill from which his home could be 
seen four miles away, his son said, 
“Yon’s the dearest place on earth to 
me.’ The father replied, ‘‘Amen!”’ 
and then said to himself, ‘‘You old 
fool what are you thinking about, to 
want to leave the land you cleared 
and the home to which you brought 
your bride, and where all your chil- 
dren were born and from which some 
of them have have married, and from 
your neighbors to go away to strange 
people and at your age try to form 





new ties? And for what? To owna 
few more acres of land—you oid fool, 
thank God for His abundant bless- 
ings.” 

* * * 

I was told of one of our alliance 
men who was such an enthusiastic 
member that he held two crops of 
cotton—kept it lying around in his 
front yard until when he sold some- 
thing like 20 bales out of his hun- 
dred was rotten. And he is anti- 
Union and anti-Alliance from thatday 
to this, with just about as much rea- 
son as the Charleston County farmers 
who say they have built a $17,000 
monument to the Farmers’ Union in 
the defunct Mississippi Warehouse 
Company. Just as if the Alliance or 
the Union could upset the laws of na- 
ture by keeping sound and clean cot- 
ton bales exposed to the rains and 
snows of winter, and the sunshine of 
summer, or defy the laws of trade 
and commerce, by trying to cover the 
Cotton States under the management 
of men who could not successfully 
market the crop of one State. 

* * * 

There is such a thing as business 
being too small to be economically 
managed, just as a one-horse farmer 
needs two horses to do the most ef- 
ficient work. But there is more hope 
of the success of the welding together 
of several small businesses than of 
organizing one big one, just as there 
is more apt to be success in two one- 
horse farmers doubling up their pow- 
er than in a one-horse man under- 
taking to run a ten-horse farm. 

* * * 

In Spartanburg, 
Columbia I gathered information 
that does not look much like the 
farmers are to receive proper consid- 
eration in the use that is to be made 
of the Treasury fund to be deposited 
in certain banks. But this is an- 
other story and I am waiting further 
developments. 


Greenville and 


EB. W. D. 





REPORT OF N. C. STATE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE. 


Good Financial Condition—Fine Lege 
islative Record—Much Work Ahead. 


WwW YOUR State Executive Com- 
mittee, beg leave to submit the 
following report: 

It is with pleasure that we refer 
you to the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, the correctness of which 
we have verified by careful examina- 
tion of the books and accounts. As 
shown by said report, the Union is in 
splendid financial condition. 

We are pleased to state that the 
books and records of the State Secre- 
tary-Treasurer are well kept and 
show in minute detail the receipts 
and expenditures-of the office. 

We desire to earnestly urge the 
brethren all over the State to patron- 
ize to a greater extent the State Bus- 
iness Agency. Your sub-committee 
found the books and accounts of this 
office neatly and well kept. 

We wish to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the State upon the success 
of the order in securing, through the 
last session of the General Assembly, 
the enactment into law of so many of 
its demands. First and most impor- 
tant of all was the passage of the bil! 
by that body giving to the people of 
the State the six-months’ school term 
in every district, thus placing within 
reach of the boys and girls better op- 
portunities to more fully prepare 
themselves for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of life. 

Next in importance was the enact- 
ment into law of the bill providing 
for the Torrens system of register- 
ing land titles, thus enabling at last 





Saturday, September 13, 1913.] 


the farmer to use as collateral his 
lands, the basis of all wealth. 

The child labor laws were so 
amended as to secure better: protec- 
tion for the children who are com- 
pelled to toil in the shops and factor- 
ies of the land for their daily bread. 

The appropriation to the State Li- 
brary Commission was increased, pro- 
viding better facilities for the trav- 
eling library work carried on by the 
Board. 

The farm life school law was 
amended making it easier for the 
counties to establish these schools; 
also a bill was passed looking to the 
establishment of the farm life 
school where the boys of the State 
might receive elementary instruction 
along agricultural lines and where 
they may become better prepared 
than were their fathers “To till the 
soil.”’ 

Then, last but not least, the Legis- 
lature gave us the compulsory school 
attendance law that has been so long 
needed in North Carolina and which 
we trust may take our good old State 
from the disgraceful position which 
she occupies today in the sisterhood 
of States in the matter of illiteracy, 
and may it place her high on the roll 
of States, the place where, judging 
from her glorious achievements of 
the past, she truly and justly be- 
longs. 

Should the Farmers’ Union of 
North Carolina cease to exist, should 
its voice never again be heard in the 
legislative halls of this common- 
wealth, the achievement of these 
things alone would be enough to en- 
shrine it forever in the hearts an@ 
minds of our people, and is a mem- 
orial more lasting than marble and 
more enduring than time itself. 

We, your Committee, would re- 
spectfully suggest that your’ ap- 
proaching State Convention ask at 
the special session of the General As- 
sembly soon to be held, the submis- 
sion to the people of a constitutional 
amendment requiring a six months’ 
school term each year in every dis- 
trict in the State. We would suggest 
further that through our delegates to 
the approaching meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention we ask that body 
to memorialize Congress in behalf of 
a system of rural credits, a more flex- 
ible currency and a larger appropria- 
tion and greater powers for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education. 

We would suggest too that this 
body go on record as favoring in- 
struction in the elements of agricul- 
ture and domestic science in the pub- 
lic schools of the State and in all 
schools receiving State aid, to the 
end that our boys and girls who com- 
pose eighty per cent of our population 
and who soon are to become farmers 
and farmers’ wives may be better fit- 
ted for the duties of -life. 

In conclusion, we desire to say 
that the work of the past semi- 
annual period has been such as to 
encourage the loyal men and women 
who compose the organization in our 
State. Truly the blessings of Him 
who doeth all things well have re- 
Mained and still abide with us. In 
the days to come may He still contin- 
ue to point the way in which we 
should go. 

W. B. GIBSON, Chairman. 

Cc. C. WRIGHT, 

W. G. CROWDER, 

I. P. COGGINS, 
Committee. 





What the Union Has Done in 
Surry County. 

HE biggest thing that the Union 

has accomplished in the co-oper- 
ative line in Surry County has been 
the buying of a tobacco warehouse in 
the town of Mt. Airy, and installing 
a dry prizery in connection with the 
Same at a cost of approximately 
$25,000. 

Our leading money crop is tobacco 
and we want to get in shape to han- 
die our own crop; and if necessary 
to hold it to be in shape to do so. It 
has been a long hard pull but we 
have had some good men that never 
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The Victor system of changeable needles 
is the only way to get the perfect tone 





Full tone 


Victor Needle 


§ cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Soft tone 





Victor Half-Tone Needle 
s cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Subdued tone 





Victor Fibre Needle 
50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed 
and used eight times) 











day in and day out. 


The perfect tone—the tone yow like the best—is 
different with different selections. 

You will never be satisfied with any musical’ in- 
strument which does not respond to your individual 
tastes and requirements. How many times have you 
been actually irritated by hearing music played too 
loud, too fast, too slow, too low, or in some way 
which did not answer your desire at the moment? 

The only way you can be sure of having your music 
exactly the way you want it is to own an instrument 
which you can control at all times to suit your varying 
desires. 

Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise 
this control, to give any selection the exact tone you 
wish, and to make the instrument constantly adapta- 
ble to your different moods and your varied demands 
for musical entertainment in your home. 
Changeable Needles can thus be compared to the 
pedals of the piano, the stops of wind instruments, 
or the bowing of the violin. 

Because the Victor is always subject to your com- 
plete control, it gives you more 
entertainment, more variety, more 
personal, 


Victor 


individual _ satisfaction 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the value of the changeable needle. 
Write today for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G p 


€o., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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give up the fight and we are proud 
of what we have accomplished along 
that line. 

I believe about all our locals co- 
operate in buying fertilizers and some 
of them in buying other things. The 
different locals have different plans 
to buy fertilizers. Some of them pay 
all cash, some buy on time and make 
joint notes. Others bond some mem- 
ber and: order through him, while 
others group together and bond one 
man as business agent and all order 
through him. 

The locals in the western part of 
the county in co-operation with the 
nearby locals ‘in Wilkes and Yadkin 
counties have established a supply 
house in Elkin and I am told are do- 
ing a good business. 

We also have Mutual Burial Asso- 
ciation fund into which any member 
of the Union in good standing may 
pay a small joining fee and assess- 
ment when necessary and at death 
draw a sum of $25 for burial ex- 
penses. 

One other thing I wish to mention 
that was brought about through the 
activity of the Union, and that is the 
Farm Demonstration Work in our 
county and the interest our people 
are taking in that and all other agen- 
cies that are working for better farm- 
ing and a fuller life for .ue “‘tillers 
of the soil.” 

We know we have saved the farm- 
ers of the county thousands of dol- 
lars in their fertilizer bills also in the 
last three years, and if we had done 
nothing else that would have been 
worth all the efforts we have put 
forth. But we have been amply paid 
for all the efforts we have put forth 
in other ways, the social features 
alone are well worth all the Union 
cost in time and money. No neigh- 
borhood can have a good live work- 
ing local in it and not be a better 
neighborhood. J. M. BRINKLEY. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INTS & VARNISHES 


The weather wears out your wagons and imple- 

ments faster than usage does—if you let it. The 

way to prevent it is to paint—not with odds 

and ends, but with paint carefully made of 
weather-resisting materials, scientifically ground and 
mixed. Such a paint is 


Sherwin-Williams Wagon and Implement Paint 


It spreads easily, covers well and sticks tight— adding years to the life of 
your wagons and farm machinery. 

For every surface about the farm there is a specially made Sherwin-Williams 
paint, varnish or stain. If you want to know just what to get for your barns, 
your house, your floors, your woodwork or your furniture, and just how to use 
it, write for our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes for the Farm.” We mail it free. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 732 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Once Upon a Time 


i .. there was really no way out of it for the 
farmer. Plodding home from the field with his team 
at close of day, he saw before him the waiting small 
jobs about the house, barn, and yard, jobs that took time and labor, 
and never seemed to end. There was water to be pumped, wood to 
be sawed, various machines to berun by hand. But that was once 
upon a time. Today he lets the engine do it. ) 
Every 1 HC engine is economical, simple, steady and reliable. 
Whether you want it for sawing, pumping, spraying, electric light 
plant, for running separator, or repair shop, or for all sorts of tiresome 
energy-wasting small farm jobs, you have need of an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


IHC engines are built vertical, horizontal, stationary, ‘portable, 
skidded, air-cooled and water-cooled; sawing, pumping and spraying 
outfits. Sizes from 1 to 50-horse power. They operate on gas, gaso- 
line, kerosene, naphtha, distillate and alcohol. IHC oil tractors range 
in size from 12 to 60-horse power. : 

Have the I H C local dealer demonstrate the engine to you and 
explainits various points. Get catalogues from him, or write the 


International Harvester Company of America 
Chicago mie © S 

















) 

















gine it will kick your valuable 
machinery into the scrap pile. 


Every explosion delivers a 
kick and every kick wears and tears 
the engine and the machine it runs. / = 


The United States Gasoline-Kerosene Engine 


IS NOT A VIBRATING ENGINE 


It delivers a Steady Stream of Power, free from shock. Instead of KNOCKING your machine, 
it PULLS, as continuously, firmly and steadily as a steam engine. The shocks from the ex- 
plosions are completely absorbed and overcome. This means more power from your fuel. 
Thousands of United States Engine Owners testify: y engine uses from 4 to 42 less fuel 
than my neighbor’s in doing the same amount of work.” : 

INVESVIGATE:—Don’t buy until you know about ‘‘The World’s Best Farm Engine.” Just say, *“*Send me 
your free catalog illustrating how violent Gas Engine Vibration has been overcome in the United States Engine. 
Also tell me how I may have a United States Engine delivered for 30 days’ trial.”’ 

UNITED STATES ENGINE WORKS 
(59 Years as Manufacturer®) 
425 W. Fifteenth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Slow Speed 
Heavy Duty 
_ Power Engines 


Sizes 134-2-3-4-5-6-7- 
8-9-10-12-15-18-20-25 
40-50 and 75 H. P. 














Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 


SMALLEY 











temperature Winter or Sum- i 

mor at Small Cost. SY Silo Fillers, 

Send Postal for New Water Su ly 7 

wn lentes Bata Feed Cutters, 
of it in actual use. Do it Now 





Aermotor Co., 1144 8. Campbell! Av., Chicago 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakland, 





Combined Snappers, 
Cutters and 
Shredders. 
Used by dairymen and stock feeders all 


over the state. Write for circulars and 
prices. 


T. S. MORRISON & CO., 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 








In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 








offer Jand for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 








ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 





Turns cowpeas invw 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear. 
ings. This is important. 
Has given entire gatis- 
faction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet Address Dept. 22 















Virginia Home and Farm for Sale. 


About 350 acres at Southern Railway sta- 
tion between Lynchburg and Charlottesville, 
well suited to orchards, crops and grazing. 
Dwelling, tenant houses, orchard, corn mill. 
Low price for quick sale. 


DIGGS & MINNIGERODE, 
LYNCHBURG, - - - - - VIRGINIA. 














$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair pad reas $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wage 











fi ao 
LIVE STOCK CAN BE GROWN ee eee 
around Okolona much cheaper than in the SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 515 F St., Cincinnati, O. 
peed The ay ay ge soil here can be made 
as rich as any in the world with a rotation 
os —— Responsible authorities who STILL SELLING 
iave made a study of this section endorse > mo 
every statement made in my literature, which We mean “Fertilizing for Profit,” by E. 
will be mailed free.. Write me for what you E. Miller. The best introduction to the 
study of fertilizers. Written so that any 
want. athe wey or nites No ig farmer can understand it. Send The Pro- 
, st National bank, gressive Farmer 50 cents for a copy in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound copy. 














CO-OPERATION OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 


How Some Carolina Chambers of 
Commerce are Trying to Work 
With the Farmers, 


RECENTLY sent out a circular let- 

ter to the secretaries of the cham- 
bers of commerce in the Carolinas 
for the purpose of finding out what 
the cities are doing for the develop- 
ment of their back country. The op- 
ening paragraph contained the key- 
note to these inquiries: ‘‘A closer 
relation between the business men of 
your city and the surrounding coun- 
ty is perhaps the one thing above all 
others you are working for. That is 
co-operation that counts.” 

These replies clearly indicate that 
these commercial organizations real- 
ize on which side their bread is but- 
tered. Rock Hill and Yorkville are 
the principal cities of York County, 
S. C., which has recently come into 
such prominence on account of hav- 
ing a-very large acreage in alfalfa. 
The Rock Hill secretary says: 





“Our organization is devoting 
its efforts mainly to developing 
the agricultural resources of 
this section; in working to se- 
cure live scientific farmers to 
replace the careless ‘croppers’, 
and bringing the people of the 
town and country closer to- 
gether.” 


The Yorkville secretary states the 
case no less emphatically: 


“Tt is one of our main aims to 
do whatever we can for the 
farmers of our county, realizing 
as we do that they are the ‘back- 
bone’ of the whole thing. We 
wish to co-operate with them 
in any and all things for their 
good.” 


The relation between the town and 
the country are so close in the mind 
of Florence, S. C., secretary that the 
corporate limits should exist only in 
mind. Says he: 


“For years I have met the 
‘city booster’, and I am sincere 
when I say I believe he is the 
best man on earth—to stay 
away from. The city booster 
usually has a joker up his sleeve 
and if you could get your hands 
on this joker and translate its 
real significance it would read 
‘self interest’ or ‘greed’. I be- 
lieve in the booster who boosts. 
along broad lines and helps him- 
self by helping others, but the 
city booster should be cast into 
discard.”’ 


In the actual working out of this 
closer relation between town and 
country, the most stress was put on 
the efforts of these chambers of com- 
merce towards getting the Farm De- 
monstration Work on foot in their 
counties. The secretary of the Salis- 
bury, N. C., Industrial Club, which 
raised $900 to supplement other ap- 
propriations, adds: 


“We have worked harder to 
build up the farming interest of 
our county than we have to 
build up the city. We worked 
for six months to get an appro- 
priation for Farm Demonstra- 
tion Work.” 


In the claim for Iredell County, N. 
C., that it has moved from the rear 
of the progress procession to the 
front place, the Statesville secretary 
attaches great importance to its ac- 
tive aid to secure the construction of 
good roads. The first step was the 
voting of $400,000 in bonds for im- 
proved highways. Kingstree, S. C. 
which has been active in the devel- 
opment of Williamsburg County like- 
wise emphasizes its work for better 
roads, adding: 

“Of course, you understand 
that our object is the better- 
ment of Kingstree, and you real- 
ize as we do that this can be 
done only through the develop- 
ment of the adjacent territory.” 


For the purpose of creating a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


closer relation between itself and the 
surrounding county, Batesburg, S. C., 
magnifies the county fair, which has 
been remarkably successful as “an 
annual event that has for its one 
purpose the building up a deeper in- 
terest in improved methods of farm- 
ing.’’ 

The secretary at Wilson, N. C., 
who is making efforts for a county 
improvement association, is not mod- 
est in his aspirations: “We want 
a department of agriculture in con- 
nection with our chamber.” 

The secretary of Tarboro, N. ¢., 
realizes that his organization is up 
against a great proposition in its ef- 
forts to get the people to cut up their 
farms into small tracts for the pur- 
pose of ‘putting white tenants on 
them.”’ What Edgecombe has al- 
ready done in this particular has at- 
tracted so much attention on: the 
part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, that a special 
study is being made of the develop- 
ments in that county to be reported 
in a special bulletin. 

Beaufort, N. C., is another county 
that is doing some mighty good 
work in demonstrating that ‘‘the day 
of the large farm has passed, and 
that a few acres intelligently culti- 
vated will produce far greater re- 
sults than the large farm of days 
gone by.”” The number of her farms 
increased about 20 per cent in the 
past ten years or one in every five 
was subdivided. 

The secretary at Hickory, N. C.,, 
where is located the Catawba Cream- 
ery, gives an interesting bit of news: 
“We are now working up a chicken- 
fattening plant to take care of all 
chickens that can be gathered in this 
community. We are merely Waiting 
on the man.” ‘Will he have to be 
brought here from the North?” 
makes an interesting question. 

For helping the farmers of theif 
county the Union, S. C., chamber is 
making use of the movies, the films 
all being devoted to agricultural 
subjects. These entertainments are 
free to all farmers in that county. 
This is going some. 

Only one organization reported a 
committee on credits and loans for 
the purpose of bringing about better 
relations between the bankers and 
business men of our city and the 
farmers’ community—the capital of 
the Old North State—but others will 
soon see things as they are. 

Greensboro, N. C., Columbia, S. C., 
and Charleston, S. C., each empha- 
size the work they are doing for the 
farmers of their respective sections 
by the establishment of a farm bu- 
Treau with a special secretary and 
necessary assistants. Their efforts 
are to be largely given to marketing 
problems. They are certainly doing 
things, too. ' 

From these reports the towns are 
working up to the inter-dependent 
relation between them and the sur- 
rounding country. Are the farmers 
meeting their city cousins half way? 

Or are they holding back as charg- 
ed by the secretary of the Greens- 
boro, N. C., Chamber? 


“T have had considerable ex- 
perience in chamber of com- 
merce work in various cities 
and at every one of them have 
been anxious to further the de- 
velopment of agricultural re- 
sources surrounding the city, 
but so far have not found any 
plan which will get the co-oper- 
ation of the farmer. There 
seems to be an almost ineradi- 
cable belief on the part of the 
farmers that any proposition 
conceived by business men to 
better their condition is selfish 
and has some ulterior motive 
that is not for their best inter- 
ests. If this condition could be 
overcome, it would doubtless be 
of great benefit not only to the 
farmers but to business men as 
well.” 

If your city is not co-operating 
with you, farmer friends, whose fault 
is it, the city’s or yours? 

J. F. FOOSHE. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMUEK.’ 





One-Horse 
Grain Drill 


With Guano Sower or Without. 


Made to Sow Two 
Rows or Three 
Rows Each Trip. 





You Can Save 


five-sixths of the time and 
labor by sowing grain with the 
Cole Drill. One trip to each 
middle does the work. Sow 
grain early. No damage to the cot- 
ton, even if it is so rank that it 
meets in the middles. 


Four-fold Bigger Yield 


Mr. Williams says: “I made 
65 bushels per acre with the 
Cole Drill, and only 16 bushels per 
acre where I sowed broadcast on ad- 
joining land at the same time.”’ 





Improve Your Soil 


by sowing a cover crop of oats 
or rye and save leaching by 
winter rains. Sow peas after 
the grain with the same 
Drill. The Cole Drill makes rota- 


tion of crops easy and doubly profit- 
able. 


A Good Investment. 


You can Save money and 
make more money by 
using the Cole Drill. It is cheap, 
strong, lasting, easy to run, and 
never fails to do the work. 








It pays to sow grain early, therefore do not delay. 
order with the Cole merchant now. He will guarantee you against any loss. Write today for 
free and full information about the greatest labor saver and most popular machine. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Place your 











“THE OLD RED MILL” TURNS 
CANE JUICE INTO DOLLARS 


Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 


DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 
You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 


finished and economical in operation. 


You want a mill made 


by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a mill that’s familiarly known 

wherever cane ig grown, like the Old Red Mill, a mill which 
years of use has proved the best under all con- 
ditions and for all varieties of sugar cane and 
sorghum—the planter’s standby. 


Has steel shafts, almost ao frictien; steel set screws, 


which regulate pressure onrells, preventing mashing at ends; 
patent bettome preventing juice from wasting or getting io 
oli box; working parts enclesed; strongest. easy and eco- 


somicaléo operate ; 


ost reasonable is price and se simple 


@ ehild can rua it. 
Thousands in use — each one an actual proof 


of t1e superiority of “the Old Red Mill” over any 
mill made. 


The Old Red Mill is always ready—always reliable—ranges 


in size from light one-horse to four-horse — and 
rectly proportioned by proved principles. 


1s Cor- 


Before you think of buying a cane mill write for our 


free catalogue describing the unequaled Chattaneoga line. 


ly, without one penny of cost to you. 


CHATTANOOCA PLOW CO., 


Write now and it will be sent you immediate 


qi p It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our 
mills and tells just what to seck and what to avoid when buying came mills of any make. 


Write today. 


Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Cutaway , 


tractor engine. 


they are the standard of real worth. Our 
little book, ‘‘As Told By Others,’ tells what 
users of Curaway (CLARK) machines 


(CxLarxk) harrow. 
direct to us for catalog. 





Disk Harrows Fill The Bill 
Over 100 Styles and Sizes to Choose From 


We have the tool to meet the needs of every 
farmer, whether he uses one small horse or a big 
For over a quarter century we have been 
making Curaway (CLARK) tools so good that today 


think of them. Write forit today. Ask the CUTAWAY 
dealer in your town to show you a CUTAWAY 
If we have no dealer there, write 

Don’t accept a substitute, - 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 997 Main St., Higganum, Conn, } 
Maker of the original CLARK Double Action Harrows 


SEND FOR BOOK 

)~p °° The Soil and 
Intensive 
Tillage’’ , 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
September 32. 

Cotton, 


Geod middling 
Striet middling 
Middling 

Low middling 


Fleur, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
High grades $5.00 @$5. 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.7 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.00@ 1.04 
No. 2 mixed -99@ 1. 
Timothy hay, per ton 22.00 @ 24. 


Provisions. 


shortening, per case 
tierce basis ..... 
tierce basis 

full cream 


Snowdrift 

Compound, 
Pure lard, 
Cheese, 


Hams, sugar cured 


esscccses 29 G22 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 eee 


12%@13 ¢ 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
September 3. 
Middling 
Good middling 


Total sales—bales ‘ 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


The passing out of the old year and the 
coming in of the new has proved the occa- 
sion of the most important price movement 
of the whole season, In the short space of 
three weeks there has been an advance of 
two cents a pound in the leading markets. 
This has been due to the rapid deterioration 
of the crop in the western section from the 
long protracted drouth. The trade has been 
suddenly awakened to a realization of the 
fact that the outlook is for a scant supply 
of cotton for the year, whereas the feeling 
@ month ago was one of serene confidence 
that a comfortable plenty was assured. 

According to the official Government re- 
port, the condition of the crop fell off from 
79.6 on July 25 to 68.2 on August 25. This 
puts the average more than six points below 
last year, while the acreage increase was 
only two or three per cent. But the acre- 
age increase amounts to little or nothing, 
for the crep failure is in the section where 
the larger planting was reported. Last year 
the west had a bumper crop while the 
east was deficient. It now seems apparent 
that the position will be reversed this year. 
The crop in the Eastern States is much 
better than last year, while the Western 
States are heavily short. In Oklahoma, the 
Situation is terrible, the average condition 
for the State being 45. As some parts of 
the State had rain and give reasonable 
promise, it is obvious that some must be 
very bad indeed; in fact the crop seems to 
be practically nothing in the worst districts. 
Texas is not quite so bad, some districts 
having had rain and others made a moder- 
ate quantity before the drouth became so 
disastrous, The trade is forced to realize 
that the present indication is at least half 
a million less than last year, whereas a 
million more than last year was wanted. 
Decidedly higher prices look almost inev- 
itable, and the advance is coming in ample 
time to benefit the producer. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
September 5. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling . 
Strict low middling 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
September 1. 
August 27. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 50@ 6. 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 7.00@ 7. 
Medium to good 5 ) 6.7 
Comon to fair -50@ 5.3 


-75 @$8.00 
5.50@ 7,25 











THIS BUFFET 


of handsome Quar- 
tered Oak, in Ear- 
ly English, Famed 
or Golden Oak fin- 
ish, Special to 


Progressive Farmer 
readers ior == __ 


$25 


Special prices upon request on Ex- 
tension Table, Serving Table, China 
Closet and Chairs to match. 

Write for free details of how one hundred 
householders in your community can secure the 


cemplete dining-room suite of twelve pieces on 
The Club Plan. 


PARKER-GARDNER COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





HANSAS NON-IRRIGATED 


ALFALFA SEED 


Ready now for Fall planting—Fresh from the heart 
of the celebrated Kansas alfalfa fields, where for 29 
years we’ve been getting the very best of Non-Irri- 
gated seed,—Guaranteed 99 percent pure—Cleaned 
and re-cleaned—Endorsed by experiment stations 
everywhere. Write for free samples, on which we 
invite you to get government tests. Get our prices 
and successful crop facts before you buy. Write 
today—now. OSS BROTHERS SEED HOUSE, 
3 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. 











| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


For Sale—A fine farm in Robeson County, 





N. C., one mile 


from S. A. L. and A. Cc. L. 
Railroads. 340 


acres in tract; 120 acres in 
high state of cultivation. All necessary 
buildings; no waste land For particulars, 
address Mrs. E. Y. Culbreth, Red Springs, 
North Carolina, 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vw. getables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Quality First is 
Rule at Berckmans 


Fruit trees grown in our nursery have to 
meet our high standard before we sell them 
—no inferior, scrub trees get past our rigid 
inspection. Over fifty years’ experience has 
taught us how to grow good trees—and our 
customers come back year after year, 
they know that the good trees come 
from Berckmans’ Nurseries. 


Our Catalogue is Ready 

It tells the kinds of trees, shrubs, 

roses, that you should plant. Tells 

how to plant them and care for 

them, Send for it now—free, 

P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Box 1070E, Augusta, Ga. 














Catalog Notice. 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our 
Up-to-date 1913-1914 Fall and Winter Cata- 
log, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, 
Misses,’ and Children’s Patterns; also a 
CONCISE and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE 
ON DRESSMAKING, giving valuable hints 
to the home dress-maker. 
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Cows—Best, per cwt ... 5.50@ 
Medium to good 4.50@ 5 
Common to fair 3.50@ 

Oxen, per cwt 4.00@ 

Bulls, per cwt 4.25@ 

Calves—Extra, per cwt 8.59@ 
Medium 7.00 @ 

Dairy cows, per head 

Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good 
Sows and stags 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


¢ CIID A TICOO AH SS 
a A z i 


5.00@ 7.50 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 
(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) ; 
September 2. 

Eggs—Fresh-gathered, 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, 

Country 


per dozen 


per pounc 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by EB. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
August 30. 

There has been no business done during 
this week. The weather has been very fav- 
orable for the crop; excepting some loeal 
showers. We are having hot days and cool 
nights with plenty of dew. , Cutting hag 
commenced in a small way and will con- 
tinue more or less rapidly during the next 
few weeks. We expect that the farmers 
will bring their primings to market quickly 
in order to make room in their barns fer 

the tobacco. 

It seems that the bulk of the crop in 
South Carolina has already been sold, and 
as the tobacco brought extremely high 
prices, a large planting for next spring 
seems to be assured. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 2, 

No. 1 potatoes, per barrel, $2@2.50; 
sweets, $1.75@2.25; culls, 75c@$1. Beans, 
green or wax, per basket, 75c@$1. , Onions, 
yellow, per 100-pound bag, $1@1.50; red, $2 
@1.37; white, $1@1.50. Cabbage, per 100, $7 
@10. Beets, $1.50@2 per barrel, or 75¢c@ 
$1.25 per 100 bunches. Same for carrots; 
Cucumbers, 50c@$1 per basket. Corn, 50¢ 
@$1.50 per 100 ears. Celery, 10@25c per 
dozen, Cauliflower, $2@4 per barrel. Chie- 
ory, 50@75ec per barrel. Eggplants, 25@40e 
per basket. Lettuce, 25@75e¢ per basket, 
Lima beans, flat, per basket, 25@75c. Mush- 
rooms, 50@85e per pound. Okra, 25@50¢ 
per peach basket. Peppers, 20@40e per 
box. Peas, $1.25@2 per basket. Radishes, 
$1@1.25 per 100 bunches. Rhubarb, $1@ 
1.50 per 100 bunches. Romaine, 60@75c per 
basket. Spinach, 25@50c per basket, White 
squash, 50@75e per barrel. Tomatoes, 40@ 
50c per box. . Turnips, $1@1.50 per barrel. 
Apples, $2@3.25 per barrel. Pears, $1.75 
@3 per barrel, to $4 for Seckels. Peaches, 
40@80c per basket. Plums, 75c@$1.25 per 
bushel. Prunes, 25@35c per 8-pound bas- 
ket. Grapes, 40@60c per case of Concords. 
Blackberries, 8@1i4e per quart. Raspber- 
ries, 7@10c per pint. Huckleberries, 6@12¢@ 
per quart. Muskmelons, $1@1.50 per Jumbo 
crate. Watermelons, $8@20 per 100. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, 965c. Corn 
Oats, 46@46'%e. F 
Butter, top grades creamery, 29% @30c; 
imitation, 24% @25c; factory, 234% @24'%c. 

Country eggs, 17@2l1c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, 

beef, $18@19. 


82%¢c. 


$23.25 @23.75. Mess 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ INSTI- 
TUTES, 

Catdwell County——-Granite 

Sept. 16; Oak Hill, 

Patterson School, 


Falls, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Sept. 17; 
Thursday, Sept. 18. 

Watauga County—Valle Cruces, Fridap, 
Sept. 19; Boone, Saturday, Sept. 20. 

Ashe County—Jefferson, Monday, Sept. 22; 
Grassy Creek, Tuesday, Sept. 23; Scottville, 
Wednesday, Sept. 24. 

Alleghany County-—Sparta, 
25; Glade Valley High 
Sept. 26. - 

Wilkes 
tember 24. 

Surry County—Piney Grove 
day, Sept. 29. 

Forsyth County—Bethania, 
tember 30. 

Guilford 
tober 1, 


Thursday, 
School, 


Sep. 
Friday, 
County—Traphill, 


Saturday, Sep- 


Church, Mon- 
Tuesday, Sep- 


County—Colfax, Wednesday, Oc- 





If You Exhibit at Fairs, 

The North Carolina Livestock Association 
has just issued a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet ‘Livestock Classification and Ex- 
hibitors’ Manual for North Carolina Stock 
Shows.” Every breeder who makes an ex- 
hibit at any North Carolina fair should have 
a copy of this publication, and to facilitate 
this result, it is offered at the low price of 
ten cents which covers cost of printing and 
mailing. If you want a copy send ten cents 
in stamps to Prof. R. S, Curtis, West Ra- 
leigh, N. 


xet This Book. 





This is the Truth. 

I thank you for having a number of your 
papers mailed to leading farmers in this 
country. Not so much because the paper 
contained my article, but because I hope 
they will become permanent subscribers to 
your paper. How to farm does not come 
from reading one article, but the farmer 
should have something every week that 
wakes up a new thought and puts him to 
observing and practicing until after awhile 
new, progressive and better ideas become a 
part of him. He hardly knows how, but it 
happens.—Coleman C, Cowan, Webster, N. C. 


A note from Rock Hill, S, C. says that the 
present outlook is that the acreage of alfal- 
fa in that section will be more than double 
this fall. There are more than 100 acres In 
eultivation. One of our farmers has an- 
nouneed his intention of putting in 100 acres 
en his own farm. He now enjoys the dis- 
tinetion of being the largest alfalfa grower 
in the State having around 65 acres. 





Saturday, September 13, 1913.] 


HOW FARMERS MARKET STUFF IN RALEIGH. 





A Little Study of Marketing Experiences 
Market House—Profits in Grading, 


trated. 


Around the Central 
Regularity and Quality Illus- 


By J. Frank Fooshe, Assistant Manager The Progressive Farmer. 


N THE first Saturday morning 
QO in August I paid a visit to the 

Raleigh market house. Tho 
the old town clock had already struck 
nine, there was not room around this 
whole market place for another con- 
veyance. I had gone all the way 
down one side, around the end and 
about half way up the other side, 
seeing little else than watermelons 
and cantaloupes. 

But as I entered this last quarter 
or homestretch I found the products 
of the vines giving way to the fruits 
of the orchard and garden. These 
last were disappointing in variety, in 
quantity, and in instances not a few, 
in quality also. Never at any 
time or in any place had I seen the 
farmer enjoying more freedom in 
disposing of his produce. 


Pays for the Privilege of Hauling Ten 
Miles. 


At every load of watermelons I 
‘asked the questions: ‘‘What is the 
price of your melons by the hun- 
dred?” To the majority this appear- 
ed to be Dutch and the impression 
seemed to prevail that it was some 
trick to cheat them out of their mel- 
ons. ‘‘Don’t catch me cheating my- 
self that way,” said one old negro. 
Several, however, recognized that 
there was something in favor of this 
method, especially one who had come 
that morning from Clayton, ten miles 
distant, where melons are bought on 
this regular commercial basis by the 
shippers. What impressed the cor- 
rectness of this plan so forcibly upon 
him was that only a few hours before 
he had been offered 70 cents per 100 
pounds for his load right at his 
home without the necessity of having 
to haul it this long distance and with 
but little prospect of realizing even 
that much on the Raleigh market. 
“Anybody who comes along and of- 
fers me 60 cents per hundred for this 
load of melons gets it right now,” 
was the very emphatic manner in 
which he expressed his willingness 
to make the best of a bad bargain. 


Thirty Cents in Five Minutes. 


But another fellow was even sick- 
er of the game he had entered into. 
As I came upon him, sitting down in 
his wagon, with five melons lying out 
between his legs, stretched from one 
side of the~body to the other, and 
one behind him, I could not help but 
think of Elijah, as he lay under that 
Juniper tree. 

“Little tired,”’ said I. 

“You bet,’ he drolled out. 

“Pretty slow go, is it not?’ I 
added. 

“It sure is’? was his answer. 

While he was trying to figure up 
what he would take for the six mel- 
ons, I said; ‘‘Will you take 40 cents 
per 100 pounds, the price that was 
offered you just now by that buyer? 
He nodded his assent with his head. 
With the weight agreed upon at 100 
pounds, I said, “‘They are mine.’’ 

In less than five minutes I had sold 
two to a passer-by for 30 cents and 
the remaining four to the man on the 
inside, for 40 cents. As I turned 
over to him his 70 cents for what he 
had offered to me at 40, he showed 
a commendable spirit of gratitude. 

One other with a load of 18 choice 
ones left, averaging 30 pounds, let 
me show him by a very simple cal- 
culation how at 60 cents per 100 
pounds he could get about as much 
for his load as he could retailing 
them at 20 to 25 cents apiece and 
soon be over with the agony. His 
Spirit of fairness led me to offer to 
assist him to sell them on this basis. 
My efforts with two dealers failing, I 
came back to the office near by and 
soon it was arranged for the load to 
be bought and divided up among oc- 
cupants of this and an adjoining 


building. But the one condition of 
delivering them, requiring total driv- 
ing of less than two miles, was just 
a little too much. So there was noth- 
ing doing. And there he stayed till 
after the setting of the sun to do what 
he could have done in 30 minutes. 


Banking ‘Money on Three Acres. 


As I passed around on the other 
side I came across a man, whose 
buoyancy was easily catching. His 

100d morning, what can I show 
you?” had the right ring to it; and 
while I was not buying, he had al- 
ready won me as a possible custo- 
mer. 

“Right good 
have here,” 

“Yes, fairly good load” he replied. 

My, ‘“‘How often do you come?” 
brought his, ‘‘Every day.” 

“You seem to be trucking on bus- 
iness principles and making money 
too?” I continued. 

A “Yes,” spoken 
straighforward tone 
man’s confidence in himself and in 
his work. My conversation was soon 
broken by his calls from several cus- 
tomers. Before I got back to him he 
had sold out and was on his way to 
his home a few miles out. However, 
I heard of him more than once again 
that day, and that too in terms that 
indicated that there was no idle 
boast in his statement that he was 
doing well in his business. It was 
when I was discussing with one of 
his neighbors ‘the possibilities of 
making a good profit out of butter 
beans at 20 cents per quart, if the 
Bhelling is done by members of the 
family, that I got a glimpse of the 
true secret of his success: ‘‘That’s 
so,’ said he. ‘“‘Take my neighbor, 
— He has only three acres 
in truck, he and his wife and two 
children do all the work. And he is 
banking money too’”’ 


load of truck 
1 said. 


you 


in a modest 
revealed the 


A Second Division Noted. 


It was during my third hour just 
after dinner that there came to me 
the greatest revelation of the day. I 
had watched the going and the com- 
ing of the wagons, as they shifted 
places. I had plied question after 
question as to standards of price for 
this or for that article. I had even 
made many inquiries as to the num- 
ber of acres worked, the ownership 
of the land, the amount of the rent 
paid, the methods of cultivation, the 
fertilizers used, the papers taken in 
the home, ete. And out of it all it 
shone out as bright as the noonday 
sun that over three-fourths of those 
who produced the watermelons and 
cantaloupes were renters, while a 
larger per cent of those who had the 
fruits and vegetables were owners of 
their own lands and subscribers to 
agricultural papers. The ‘“‘whys 
and the ‘“‘wherefores’”’ of this can be 
read between the lines. It is enough 
to add here that this dividing up in 
the manner indicated was no mere 
happening of the day, but the out- 
growth of what has been taking 
place through a continuous develop- 
ment that has drawn its own lines, as 
it has moved on. 


” 


Careful Grading Makes Quick Sales. 

It was during this same third hour 
that I came upon one of the most 
pleasing experiences of a day crowd- 
ed with many incidents, each offer- 
ing a text for a sermon on marketing 
and the manifold conditions lying 
back of it all. It was at a wagon 
that had taken almost the very spot 
occupied by the one whose contents 
I had sold. This was in charge of a 
white boy about 17 years old and was 
loaded with cantaloupes of the same 
variety and variations of the others 
referred to. There was also a dif- 
ference in the loading. Instead 


of having these different sizes all 
mixed together, they were divided 
into three piles and the grading had 
been so carefully done that it bore 
the touch of an artist’s hand. As I 
looked upon these, which were being 
sold out at 25, 35. and 50 cents per 
dozen, I understood fully the answer 
that came to my statement about not 
having seen .him there before. ‘‘Oh, 
sir, this is my second load. I had 
sold out before nine o’clock this 
morning and have just come in 
again.” 


Supplying the Saturday Night 
Crowds, 


My fifth and last visit to the mar- 
ket was at eight o’clock. To my com- 
plete surprise | found on the market 
garden side two wagons that had 
just driven up. 

“Why, I never 
seven miles ism the 
o’clock”’ said one of 
this is the seventh 
in succession that [ have done just 
this same thing. You see, by re- 
maining till this late, I get to work 
all day on my farm and usually find 
a better market after the others have 
sold out.” 

It just so happened that he had the 
most varied load I had seen during 
the day and several things that had 
been offered in very limited quanti- 
ties, if at all. To all appearances 
this seventh night promised hand- 
some returns. 

This other comer had the only load 
of potatoes that I had seen during 
the day. These were the only items 
that I found in packages already 
made up so as to dispatch sales. And 
it was the only wagon upon which 1 
had seen a child under 12 years. A 
bright girl she was, free from that 
spirit of embarassment too frequent- 
ly accorded children from the coun- 
try and unfortunately not always 
without justice. Her father, one of 
the most interesting men I had met 
during the day, saw at once I was 
more interested in the child than in 
him or his load. Her face was beam- 
ing with interest, as she watched the 
transactions going on. When I sug- 
gested how nice it would be for her 
to lie down on the pine straw in the 
back of the body and go to sleep as 
she went back home, then it was this 
interested father said: “Sometimes 
in the afternoon my wife and the 
three children come in with me and 
go to the movies, while I sell my 
truck. And as we go back home all 
three children lie down in the wagon 
and sleep.’’ 


left my home 
country till six 
these.” ‘And 
Saturday right 


From Daybreak to Midnight. 


It was a few minutes after 
when I started back to my 
Only a few wagons remained. Among 
these were two that I had watched 
with much interest each call during 
the day. They were loaded with 
choice melons, averaging between 
20 to 30 pounds, with a few going as 
high as 40 pounds. The price at 
which they had been started in the 
morning was easily the highest of 
any I saw. The sales with them had 
been very slow all day. Sven on my 


nine 
room. 


fourth round at 6 o'clock they had | 
The 


been reduced in price a little. 
reduction now was marked. I sup- 
pose they sold out, tho I did not stay 
to see. I had already seen enough. 


I am sure they could not have aver- | 
cents | 


aged more than on a basis of 75 
per 100 pounds. Even if they did, 
what a price they paid. From the 


early dawn till midnight the sale of | 
Per- | 


these melons had hold of them. 
haps they consoled themselves with 
the thought that it was Saturday and 


they would not be working if they | 


were at home. 
me I can hardly 


Maybe so. But to 
think of anything 


that is calculated to make a man dis- | 
satisfied with himself and his fellow- | 
day | 
on a load of watermelons with | 


man 
long 
the price going down, so that the sum 
total of his individual sales is leas 
than he might have secured for the 
whole lot when he first drove 
town. 


any more than sitting all 
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iGet This Elegant at 


Suit and Make Day 


Valuable — Given Away 


~ ing your suit, taking 
orders for elegant 
made-to-measure suits... and Up 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS— 

Your time is your own—plenty of 

money—stylish clothes. Your profits 

are so big—confidential terms 80 lib- 
We can explain them only in a letter. . 


Big Pay for Easy Work 


iy No money or experience required. 

y We want your spare time—not ean sen 
ae back you with our capital > 

everything--start you on the road to che 


Big Outfit Free 5° 


agency in yourtown. Write quick. Get 
the whole ETPvorition. & tine outfit—everye 
thing FREE. Wri todar=now. 


Chicago Woolen Mills Cos uiesken Sty. 


YOUR FALL SUIT 





Made to Your Measure 


$30 to $40 would not buy a 
better one, but you get it for 
just a little of your spare time. 
Not a cent topay. Simply wear it, 
tell your friends where you got it 


AND MAKE 
BIG MONEY 


taking their orders. It is dead easy. 
You never saw a nobbier suit or a 
More stunning pattern, cut in 
strictly advance style (3 months 
ahead of thetimes) Your choice 
of 60 patterns to choose from. 
Drop us a postal card for heavy 
pattern book, inside information 
about styles, self-measuring, 
blanks, etc., etc. Don’t wait. 
Everything  given—we pay ex- 

ressage. Get ahead of the other 

eilows—write this very minute, 
A postal will do it. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept. 933, Chicago 


J 


made to 


Olassy Linings 
‘© Trimmings 
Swell Out 








your measure, in the 
latest style, would you be 
willing toW keep and wear it, 
show it to your friends and let 
them see our beautiful samples and 
dashing new styles. 
Could you use $5.00 a day for alittle 
spare time? Perhaps I can offer you 
a steady If you will write me a 
fetter, Dab A> postal card at pace 2 ant 
"7 e your specia 
yl se ou samples Snes eg to bck 
— rp Ce 


 aaitae Ke Sale eis 


RANNER TAILORING CO. 


Dept. 517 CHICAGO 








THE SEMI-WEEKLY STATE 


Price Reduced From $2.00 to 


$1.00 Per Year 








NEW DEPARTMENT of special interest to 

farmers inaugurated. live paper, 
with plenty of general news, special articles 
for farmers, market reports, live editorials, 


Order it Today. $1.00 a Year. 


Address 


THE STATE COMPANY 
Columbia, S. C. 








mum LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS 
ee 


We now makea “a line of both Steel- Wheel 
i Farm T 


and Wood-W hee racks, and shall be 
h you ourfree catalog of same. 
jhe ease With which work can 

be done with thoes trucke, they are fast com- 
ing into pemornt use. Let us have your in- 
ve for pri 
ANA mKrAL. WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 

















or AL PEA HULLER 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers ” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 
Y, 


Dept. 
Chattanooga, - Tenn. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable, 








UR 1914 model was. announced last month. 
Thirty days after this announcement we 
had on hand immediate shipping orders for 
more than 10,000 cars. This represents a 

business of over $10,000,000.00. Such an instantan- 
eous demand can only be attributed to the sheer 
force of superior merit and greater value. 


The newest Overland is in every essential re- 
spect the greatest automobile we have ever pro- 
duced. But in the very face of an unusual value 
increase, the price has been 
materially decreased. 

Now ‘‘ get ’’ these funda- 
mental value facts. 

The motor is larger and 
more powerful. It is rated at 
35 horsepower and will de- 
velop 50. miles an hour on an 
ordinarily good road. 

More power and speed for 
less money than ever before. 


The wheel base has been 
increased to 114 inches. Most 
$1200 cars have a shorter 
wheel base than this. 

More wheel base for less 
money than ever before. 


Full electric lights 
Storage battery 

35 horsepower motor 
114-Inch wheelbase 
Timken bearings 
Splitdorf magneto 
Cowl dash 

Schebler carburetor 


Three-quarter floating 
rear axle 


The tires have been made larger. They are 
now 33x4 inch Q. D. which means greater comfort 
and less upkeep expense. 


More tires for less money than ever before. 
The tonneau is roomier. The upholstery is 


soft, comfortable and luxurious. The car’s ap- 
pearance is handsomer than any of our pre- 
vious models. It is richly finished in dark 





. o. b. Toledo 


Completely Equipped 
f. 


Brewster green, edged with lighter green striping 
and neatly trimmed in polished nickel and aluminum. 
It has a full cowl dash. 


More comfort, beauty, style and elegance for less 
money than ever before. 


The equipment is finer and more complete. 
It includes one of the very best electric lighting 
systems. All lights are electric. 


More costly equipment for less money than ever 
before. 


These greater and newest 
value additions are made pos- 
sible by an enormous increase 
in our annual output. For 
1914 we will manufacture 


With Gray & Davis Electric 
Starter and Generator—$1075§ 


33x 4 Q. D. tires 

Brewster green body with 
light green striping, nickel 
and aluminum trimmings 
Turkish upholstery 

Mohair top and boot 

Clear vision windshield 
Stewart speedometer 
Electric horn 

Flush U doers with disap- 


pearing hinges 


Go to the nearest Overland dealer. 


50,000 cars, the greatest 
production of its kind in the 
world. Operations on such 
a gigantic scale permit the 
consistent use of more money 
saving manufacturing equip- 
ment and enlarged factory 
facilities. As such opera- 
tions and additions bring the 
manufacturing costs down, 
they, in turn, bring the retail: 
price down. 


Inspect 


this car from a mechanical standpoint; from an 
efficiency standpoint ; from an economical standpoint 
and from an artistic standpoint, and then you’ll 
realize and acknowledge this car to be the world’s 


latest and greatest automobile value. 


Handsome 1914 catalogue on request. 
Please address Dept.99 





